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nae C@ELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. FFICE, NO. 89 PARK ROW! 
tL 46, No 45] NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMEBE 7, 196s, [Paioe Twauve Oxrs, 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK, OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS. 


THIRL AVENUE, 
Between 63rd and 64th Streets. 
THE SEMI-ANNUAL GAMES 
OF THE 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB 
Will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 11. 
Over one hundred and sixty entries already made. 
GREAT CONTEST 
Between 
THE CALEDONIANS 
And 
THE ATHLETICS. 


The Games will consist of running, walking, jumping, putting 
the shot, throwing the hammer, vaulting with the pole, Lurdle 
racing, etc., ete. 

During the evening a Race on 


Pickertne’s FrRencn VELOCIPEDE. 
DODWORTH’S FULL MILITARY BAND, 


Under the direction of Mr. Harvey B. Dodworth, has been en- 
gaged for the occasion, and will perform during the evening, 
Overture to William Tell, Moreeaux from “ La Belle Helene,” 
“ Barbe Blue,” “Genevieve de Brabante,” “ Grande Duchesse,” 
Ambrose Thomas's new opera of “‘ Hamlet,” “ Beautifal Blue 
— and other Waltzes, Galops and Popular Melodies of the 
y. 
ADMISSION, 50 Cents. 


Reserved seats 75 g6Rhitre icket Office, No. 112 Broadway, G. 
Schirmer, No. 701 Broadway, Bradiey Bro.’s, No. ¥51 Broadway, 
and at the Box Office of the Rink. 


PIKE’S OPERA HOUSE. 
Corner Sth Av. and 23d Street. 
BATEMAN’S OPERA BOUFFE. . 
Revival ot La Belle Melene, 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 
Crowded and enthusiastic audiences. 
THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, NOV. 7, 
And every evening next week 
OFFENBACH’S GRAND OPERA BOUFFE 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
TOSTEE, LAMBELE, DECRE, DUCHESHE, 
LEDUC, LAGRIFFOUL, HOUDIN, 
GUIDON, DARON. 
New Scenery by Mr. W. Voegtlin. 
INCREASED ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS. 
Reserved seats at Schirmer’s Music store, 701 Broadway, and at 
the Box Office of the Opera House. 
GRAND MATINEE THIS AFTERNOON, 
SATURDAY, NOV. 7, at UNE O’CLOCK. 
MATINEE PRICES. 
ONE DOLLAR TO ALL PARTS OF THE HOUSE. 


ECAR EDEPICOLEV. 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Bole Lessee and Director........0.+--++++++ e oseseoses J. GRAU. 
Unparalleled success of Offenbach’s renowned spectacular opera 


bouff 
™ GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Produced every evening and Saturday matinée until further 
notice, with a splendor of mise en scene and cast never equalled 
in America or in Europe. 


ATHLETICS VERSUS CALEDONIANS. 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor gnd Manager.........++ +-MR. LESTER WALLACE. 
The Success of the Season. 
THE LANCASHIRE LASS. 
THIS EVENING and every evening until further notice. 
Doors Open at half-past seyen. 
Performances commences at eight. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28, 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTELN, 
LAST TIME BUT THREE THIS SEASON. 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE MATINEE, 
SATURDAY, Oct. 31, at 1 o’clock. 














“RUTH nny Bwiasvew 
CONTAINING THE ADDITIONAL HYMNS. 





The Oxford University Press have jus 
t published 
ee of the U. 8. Episcopal Pe Book, — ate ape 
accuracy and beauty of typography that have earned for the 


OXFORD BIBLES 


such a world-wide admiration. 





The subscribers, who are the 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


for the Oxford University Press, have now in stock 
variety of elegant and plain bindings of the an endless 


OXFORD BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 
to which they invite the attention of purchasers. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, N. Y. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HR anne 
MA 


UFACTURERS, 





S. D. KEHOE 
Pen. mo 
Monufictrer of Tadian hibs, Oscauet Bate” tad Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List or Prices or InpIaNn Ciuss. . 
6,7 & Sibs. each, per pair $5 50 | Sizes for Ladies and Children 


10 lbs. each 0 
26 #« “ bP > Ibs, each, per pair é HE 
Boe 8 pmlee ee BS 
3 4 w « Bae * “ 50 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


New and Elegant Designs, in 

great Variety, Wholesal 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. "Maautectory cad Westies So 
3 to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east, of Broadway. 


M. L. CURTIS & CO. 
GAS FIXTURES. 








JOHN HORTON & Co., 
283 and 285 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Gaa Wiet=.~- 

NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, 
WEUNESDaY EVENING, 

EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK. 








1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 35rd Streets, and 434 Cana) 
Street, near Varick, New York. 

Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 

Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


VELOCIPEDE RACE 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN RARLOR 
STOVE 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 
AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 
ALSO - 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, ; 
Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Cavurcues, PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The bes: made, the most economical and surest operating Cook 
ing Range now in the market, 


A FULL SUPPLY OF 
First Class and Commor Stoves i 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., - 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 








LERSTADT’S NEw PICTURE, 


VESUVIUS, 
On exhibition at 
FUTNAM'S ART GALLERY, 


Open aoy and evening. 





TROY, N. ¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Faller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For SaLB BY 

J. QD A. Batler.,.....ccccccccccccses 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,.......-+++ 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,...........442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Sibley & Guy.,.........-se-eeseeeereeceecreees Washington, D. C 
F. Coggeshall,..........--s0eceeceewerceereences Providence, RB. L. 
Fry, Holmes & Co.,.......+--sesseceeeccnsceeecces St. Louis, Mo. 
R. Beach & Co.,........ 2 ce cceeeneenccesceesecees Lonisville, Ky. 
W. J. Phillips,...........-cccesceeeesceseeocces Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 
fa” Descriptive Pamphlets furnished on application. 





HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 
By the use of the well. kaown 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 
Portable or ses in brick, About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 
THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental. 
MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HEATER, 

Powerful and strong. 


COSMOPOLITE, 

Parlor and Office Stove, # great favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR STOVE, 
Beautiful, ‘low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 

MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 

First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 

Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 


BEACON LIGHT, 


One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o* 
aad Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 


NATIONAL STOVH WORKS, 


‘ 239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. 
Send for Circular. 


h UNION GAS HEATERS 
, ‘ AND 
‘ COOKING STOVES, 
‘ For Sate WHOLESALE ND RETAIL AT 
“a 612 Broadway, New York. 

HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 


~ GRAVES & PIER. 


\ COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 





GRAND GATHERING OF ATHELETES. 
ATHLETICS VERSUS CALEDONIANS, 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. AR. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. « 


eee Wednesday, Nov. 4. 
leaves New York bp amar tg nee. IL. 














" ! Wednesday, = . es 
MPR As cosecees leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. ; 

eOasta waannela jeaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. . 

CHINA -*yeaves New York.... Wedmesday, Dec. 9. 


. -eee$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$90 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145. 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


to Havana, and will be pre 


of every age, without pan 
ral years since for the m 
elepety of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather then 
periodical visite. Descriptive c 
of two postage stamps. 








NOTIFIED. 


d the large number of al visit 
N respectfully notifies his poi, oe returned from his profession 
called Siirome during hie sbaenes suaous (ayy Ono, OO ——— hy DR SHERMAN'S inventions are the only 


PERSONS 


afflicted persons who have 


his office, No. 
pared to ive them at Hernia or 
rta JAL CURATIVES for 

tablished secure and comfortable MEDICAL disease. Dr. Sherman 
regard to the duration of the A by bis 


re in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
ithe founder of the ‘* Morado Grande,” a 
method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, ae 
— trust themselves to the care of his pu ~ 4b 4 

irculars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other partic 
’ i aaa 
———— 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS STOCK 

AT RETAIL. 
wm. FH. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) a 
2 Je Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire cock of, os oan ow 
2 Ret retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furnii 


xam tock before purchasing elsewhere. : 
ee ete from the best seasoned material and ' warranted 














owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
yahesbies unless Bills of , having the value expreseed, are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, spply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Pee ees AN Bk YU were eo we 
“(imgLAND). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY and 
EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Te Pere $100 00 | SrwmRaes ........-+-+- $85 
a London... .105 00 Do. London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. ‘to Paris....... 50 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

ers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 
eerage passage irom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 


friends. 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


HN G. DALE, Agen’ 
* 15 a New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 





YORK. ey | at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 

FRANCE.......++-+00+ Capt. Grace.....0..---+ 3,512 tons, 

ENGLAND. .......-- Capt. Thompeson.......3,450 val 

THE QUEEN........- Capt. Gr EO | . 

HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. . 15 - 

VIRUANLA......000008 -_ 10 * 





aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Bteamshipe admits oy spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the 
and fare are ensurpeneed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
of of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) for 
payable here in currency. 


D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for an 
able at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. emepee 
"Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, C le 


For —— or Cabin apply at the Orricss «.y Tam Com- 


ANY roadway ; and for stee: tickets at the Off 

< : ets a 

of the Company, } Broadway, »< rr 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


T4°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
26 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Wek Ly Line or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


DRAFTS for £1 and up payable in any part of 
britain aud Ireland, or the Continent of Burepe, can ae 
obtained atlowest rates, For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway, N. ¥ 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN 
via SOUTHAMPTON ’ 








The Screw Srsamers or tras Nonta Geruan Liorp run 
egularly between New York, Bremen, and thampton, carry- 
ng the U nited States Mall.” — an 
FROM BREMEN —EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New Yore To Bremen, 
Bavan, and SouTHAMPTON—First $120; Gected Cue’ 
$72; Steerage, $55. Yrom Bremen to New Yorx—First Ca. 


vin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, Price 
payable in gold. = of passage 


vessels take freight to Londo d 
tasngh bale of ledingartcignea nt Uh Sor whieh 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
Bills of Lading wil) positively not be vered before goods 
tenred at the Custom House.” = = 


te . cietaken to Ha’ Southam Bremen 
owest “Ses, Tor freight or passage apply to.” —“— 


who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without - 


ae ‘MACHINE, 
ED CARPET CLEANING Wf iil 
SA Ore MAF drwcre ss yada roe aero a th -_ see how and where 
wih them thorowg cighit erunt ey oy Gheante I and Three Ply, 5c. ; es 
©. WK Ut done, Oras? be mals 2 ots maps onan’ Carpets Bought and for ~ jake NK {RSON. . 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. S 
CO} POSITE TRON, ORKS TRON RAILING, Gateways, 
h @ , Exciusive Manvura " 
PR et iy oR A ibsiconies, — Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads 
Y ° 
Also, Wire Railing, Window GowGs SNTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 


oS PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 




















Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. a 
: YOUNC B. CHOLES, aed 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, ager a Curtain Materials, pe ° 
Lambequins, Cornices, » ae. 
No.{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, ‘New York. 





- WILLIAM TOWERS. J. & R. LAMB, 
R 
PLUMSER AM EA? fore “ let PRACTICAL WORKERS 


Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, 





IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, 4&C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &., 

59 Carmine Street, New York. 


[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
=tammn far 


Catalogue. 
R- & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


77 University Place, near Union Square, 
New York. Established since 1841: 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 

Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 

Plain furniture. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satenels, &c., &c. 


NO. SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 
Between Band Sete etretes e 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 





ost OT 














EGBERT MILLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD 
83 WEST 209TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispateh. 


CHs. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 KIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street 
75 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. . M. A.COLEMAN, 
Wonxs—613 40TH STREET, N EW YORK. Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
8 , 
oumek can pn bane po wy hs on * quantities, dyed, | Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 


1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 31st and 32nd 8ts.} 
THOMAS A. WILMURT, 


MANUFACTURER OF Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
LOOKING GLASSES, PIOTURE FRAMES, 200 MERCER sT., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No, 54 EAST THIRTEENTH _ CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience | Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
in the above business, in Broadway, in every way affords a guar- Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior D tdons in General. 
JAS. PRINCLE, Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. EsTaBLIsuED 1849. 


611, HUDSON STREET, 
COB. ABINGDON SQUARE 
NEW Yo 





























FREY & ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYBING 
AND 





HAAS & ROBERTSON, | 

272 OS oa. 
ELECTROTYPSRS IN VER, | 
Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina tt _— Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
Dealers in ancient sed modera medals, medallions, antiques, | f7Bcipal Office, 664 Gru Ava., between 33th and 39th Streets 
wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers materials. - Branch Office, 1186 Buoapway, between 28th and 20th Bts., 
A large assortment of ornamental end artistic Electrotypes in | New York. 


Bronze and Silver on hand and made to order. J SMIT 
* West, H, 


SOHN McKMKENNAN, | 4 1348, 
"Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson | HERALDIC CRASER. 


Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New Yc:}. Mantel Pieces, | Creste, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Movuments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Sla‘s, Tiling, &c., &c. | Lett Rosettes, Tug 8 F &c., Hames, 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. S . Gilt and Burnished im the b vert bev 4 a 


ner. 
REMOVAL. No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker 8t. (Rear), New York. 


JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN j 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS) EDDING ENVELOP 
Has Removed his Business from No. 823 Canal 8t., W 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 




















ING, at GIMBREDE’s, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDG. 
GIMBREDE’S, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 


ONOGRAMS, MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
M EST NOTE PAPBR AND BTA ONERY 


| yyzpopre CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
! 











OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street, 


ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, GiMBREDE£’S, G8end #72 BROADWAY. 
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Diterature. 


AMO. 


When he told me that he loved me, 
’*T was the flowery time of May. 

I put roses in my ringlets, 
And went singing all the day— 

When he told me that he loved me, 
In the pleasant month of May! 


Still, he told me that he loved me 
In the summer-time of Jane; 
When the roses blushed the redder, 
And the birds were all in tane— 
And I blushed (because he loved me) 
Redder than the rose of June! 


Yes! because I knew he loved me, 
{ went singing with the birds. 
All the day I listened to him— 
All the night I heard his words. 
Dreaming nightly that he loved me, 
I was biither than the birds! 


But—I didn’t know I loved him! 
Till I found one summer day, 
That, in saying how he loved me, 
He had wiled my heart away— 
Oaly saying how he loved me 
Through the long bright summer day ! 


Still, he told me that he loved me, 

When the roses fading fell ; 
And the birds had all forgotten 

That sweet tune l’ve learned too well— 
For 1 love him, and he loves me, 

More than any words can tel! ! 





AT PEACE. 
BY W. W. STORY. 


*Tis twilight! the murmurous voices 

Ot maidens that stroll with their lovers 

Beneath the dark ilexes’ shadows 
Come faiat to my ear. 


No cloud in the faint azure heaven 

Is floating—the moon in its fulness 

Looks down with a mild face of pity, 
And night bolds its breatb. 


Innumerous under the grasses 

The crickets are ceaselessly chirping, 

Above them the luccioli lighten, 
And all is at peace ! 


At peace! ay, the peace of the desert— 

‘The silence, the deep desolation, 

Taat comes when the blast has swept o’er us 
And buried our hopes. 


At peace! when the music that thrilled us, 

Tae hand that its harmonies wakened, 

The voice that was soul to the singing, 
Alike are at rest. 


At peace! ay, the peace of the ocean, 

When past is the storm where we foundered, 

And eager and breathless the morning 
Looks over the waste. 


——_—___o——__—_ 


THE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 
A TALE. 


“There Milly! Never say I was not born under a lucky 
star,” cried Frank Chester, bursting iuto his young wile’s 
room, and triumphantly putting a paper into her hand. 

The paper contained the official intimation to Lieutenant 
Chester, that on the sam of eleven hundred pounds being 
lodged in the agent’s hands, he would be gazetted to a cap- 
tain’s commission in his regiment. 

“Why, Frank,” said Miliy, after reading it, “you'll be a 
captain after all, then? Ob, you dear old boy!” The little 
woman laid her hands upon his shoulders and gazed into his 
face with such a proud and happy look in her great blue 
eyes, that Frank could do nothing less than be suddenly very 
spooney and sentimental indeed—because she was. 

A tall broad-shouldered young fellow of six-and-twenty, 
was this same Frank Chester, with a mass of crisp light curls 
climbing over his broad forehead, in utter ignorance of a 
parting, and bursting out everywhere into mutiny against be- 
ing trimmed short after military fashion. 

Some two years before, while these curls were on a visit at 
& country parson’s, they had won the heart of Milly, youogest 
daughter of the house. Afver s short and happy engagement, 
the pair had been married: Frank bearing his little wife 
away to his regiment in India, mach to the sorrow of the par- 
sonage, where it was said that the sun never went down as 
long as Milly was in the house. After a couple ot yearsspent 
in India, the young couple had returned to Eng!and with the 
regiment, and were, at the time now in question, quartered in 
& garrison town not far from London. 

O wing to several men above him having left or exchanged 
on the retnrn of the regiment, Frank Chester had found him- 
self “ first for the purchase tor his company” some time be- 
fore he had expected it. 

“And now, Milly,” - Frank, fee next ane is . > 
range about the money. l’ve been ing up, and we've 

t the regulation price—that’s eleven heodred pounds, you 

ow; bat I've Esdale, whose step I get, to give six 
hundred more, and that’s what troubles me, you see. I 


don’t. like running into debt, and yet we can’t afford not to 
purchase,” 

“ But, Frank,” urged Milly, “why do you give the six 
hundred pounds then? If you haven’t got it, why can’t 
= ba Captain Esdale so, and pay the regulation price 
only 

“ Because if I did, Milly, Esdale would exchange at once, 
and the step would be lost. Besides, it’s the custom of the 
Service. And I can always get the money back.” 

“Yes, dearest ; but it seems such a dreadful thing to be in 
debt, and for such a latge sum. Why, il’s nearly as much as 
the price of the company !” 

“Oh, as to that, iv’s thought rather cheap by our fellows. 
There’s Shilson the other day gave nine hundred, and Ram- 
say, of the Hundred and Tenth is offering a thousand, and 
can’t get any one to take it; so there’s nothing against my 
getting as much when I sell out. After all, it’s as broad as 
i’s long, Milly.” 

“ But still, Frank, it does seem so horrid to be in ¢ebt and 
not able to pay it. bs | can’t we wait, and not purchase? 
We are very comfortable as we are; and though I'd rather 
see you a captain than avything, still, don’t you think, Frank, 
we can’t afford it?” 

“ My dear little woman, you don’t understand these things, 
and you never will. I might be ten or twelve years before I 
got my company, without purchase, and all the while every 
youngster in the regiment would be going over my head, one 
after another. I couldn’t stand it, Milly; besides, I can ex- 
change out again, and get three or four hundred for that.” 

“And have to out to India again? Oh, Frank, we 
couldn’t do it, and the baby only a year old, and it never was 
well out there. Don’t do that, there’s a darling.” 

The blue eyes filled up again, and would not be comforted 
until Frank promised that he would not exchange, and that 
the baby should not go out to India again. 

He lighted a cigar, and turning out of his pretty little gar- 
den, strolled across to the mess. 

“Well, captain, how are you?” said a youngster, as he 
came in: “ You are a lucky fellow. I only wish I had your 
chance. Why, you’re uader seven years’ service, aud T'ra- 
vers has thirteen, and not an idea of his company.” 

Travers was the senior lieutenant, and had been half way 
up the list when Chester joined ag a boy ; but not being for 
purchase, Frank was now going to pass over his head, as se- 
veral had done before him. 

Frank turned away to a side table strewn with letters, 
and, picking out three or four directed to himself, began to 
open them. 

The first enclosed a card: 


Mr. T. Robinson, 
8 Weasex-street, Strand, W.C. 


On the other side, neatly printed in running-hand, was the 
following : 

“If you are in want of money, I will give you ninety 
pounds for jour bill for one hundred pounds at six months, 
or I will lend you money at five per cent. on security.’’ 

The second, ornamented with a staring red monogram, was 
a lithographed letter as follows: 


“ Sir —Hearing confidentially from a third party that you 
are trying to raise money On your own security, I write to in- 
form you that 1am prepared to supply you wish the needful, 
to any amount, on your own note of hand, at a low rate of 
interest, and at any time you may require it. Notecs. Bills 
not renegoti . ‘Pucotrictest pon fidence obaerves. Naeon. 
nexion with avy of the advertising fraternity. 

“ Yours obediently, 
“ NaTHANiEL Levi, &¢., &c.” 

The third enclosed a ig gee pamphiet, emanating 
from the “ Military, Naval, Civil, and Volunteer Loan and 
Discount Agency Company, Limited,” and was entitled, 
“ Hints to Borrowers.” It contained some twenty pages of 
advice to these unfortunates as to the various kinds of secu- 
rities available, together with the best way of negotiating 
them, and wound up with a strong recommendation of the 
“ Military, Naval, &c., &., Company Limited,” as a means 
for forwarding such transactions. 

These letters being a fair sample of what Chester and every 
officer in his regiment had been receiving daily since their re- 
turn to England, it is not surprising tha: our intending bor- 
— did not jamp at the very promising offers they con- 
tained. 

A step sounded on the staircase, and Eadale, the officer 
whose company Frank was about to purchase, strolled in. 

“ How d’you do, Esdale?” 

“ How are you, Chester? More accommodating friends, I 
see ; what is it this time?” 

“ The old story,” replied Frank. “ But seriously, Esdale, I 
want to go to one of these fellows for your six hundred, till I 
can raise the money elsewhere, and I don’t know how to eet 
about it.” 

“ The easiest thing in the world, my dear boy ; go up to old 
Leverson, Cavendish Court; I'll give you my card, and he'll 
let you have it without any fuss, and you may be sure he 
won't send your paper flying all over town tor want of an 
owner. I've had hundreds from him, and never found him 
wanting yet.” 

“ How about interest?” asked Frank, cautiously. 

“ Oh, anything from five to fifty per cent, I fancy; but that 
won’t be much, for 1 suppose you'll exchange, and get the 
money that way.” 

“ Well, yes. I—I suppose I shall,” said Frank, put ill at 
ease with himself by the recollection of Milly at home, and 
his promise touching the baby. 

It was not until night that Frank told his wife what had 
passed between him and Esdale, and d his intenti 
to go up to town by the morning train, and see Mr. Leverson 
personally. 

Cavendish Court was not easily found next day, when he 
went up to London by early train. It was a dingy smoke- 
dyed lane lying somewhere near Charing Cross, between the 
railway termious and Whitehall; Mr. Leverson’s abode was 
the dingiest and most smoke-dyed house in the court; and, as 
Frank knocked, he could not help wondering bow a capital- 
ist of such means as Mr. Leverson could condescend to in- 
habit such a place. However, the door opening, cut his won- 
der short, and finding from the sallow undersized boy who 
answered his knock, that the capitalist was within, he entered 
a dingy office containing a high desk, ink-stained, and strewn 
with papers, au old almanac, a print of Martin’s Last Day, 
and as dirty a window as Frank had ever seen. 

Leaving him in this unpromising room, the boy disappeared 
through a second door ; then reappeared with the uest that 
Frank would walk in, as Mr. Leverson was quite at leisure. 

Frank had pictured to himself a thin, piuched, querulous 
old man, with one hand on a cheque book and one lég in the 
grave, who would screw him down to the lowest point, or 








pay one-half his advance in bad pictures or worse wines. 


Leverson was a stout hearty man of some forty years of age, 
with a rosy face dimpied iuto a continual smile; slightly bald, 
but with what hair he had, carefully made the most of; he 
was dressed in plain grey, and wore no rings, chains, or any 
of the jewellery conventionally associated with the persons of 
money-lenders. 

He was seated ir a comfortable arm chair by the side of a 
handsome secretaire. A bird was hanging in the window ; 
several cheap engravings, prettily framed, ornamented the 
walls, which were covered with a paper all rose buds and 
trellis work. 

Oa Frank’s entrance he rose, and cordially held out his 
hand, pushing a chair forward opposite his own, and smiling 
S ‘a he had known, aad had been expecting, Chester all his 

“From Captain Esdale—one of my oldest and best friends,” 
he began, reading the card which Frank handed to him. 

And how, may | ask, did you leave Captain Esdale, sir? Ino 
good health, I trust, as usual ?” 

“ Yes, I believe, much as usual,” answered Frank ; “he re- 
commended me to you as——” 

“Ab! exactly so,” interrupted the capitalist, smiling in 
the greatest good hb , “the cap always remembers 
his triends. What deliciously warm weather! Quite sum- 
mery for April, and prospects of a magnificent harvest, sir !” 

Frank assented: not that he knew much, or cared much, 
about the harvest just then. 

“Are you making a long stay in London, Mr. Chester? 
Good name; very good name. Avy connexion of General 
Chester ?” 

“Only distantly—a connexion, nothing more. We have 
but few relatives living, aad they are abroad.” 

“I see, sir. In India I presume? Charming country! And 
the pay so good too there. Quite au elysium for young offi- 
cers, | am told.” 

Frank hado’t found it exactly an elysium, but he said no- 
thing to the contrary. “ Everything depends on this fellow’s 
being in a good humour,” he thought. Sohe merely assented 
With @ laug, and tried to bring the conversation round to the 
matier nearest his heart. 

_ “I called to see you, Mr. Leverson——” he began, blush- 
ine, - 

“ What ever you want, youknow. Noquestions, A small 
temporary accommodation. 1 hear the winner of the Derby 
stands at sixty to one; capital chance to make a good thing. 
What shall I say, twenty, fifty, a hundred? Say the word, 
Mr. Chester; as a friend of Captain Esdale’s, three or six 
months, and renew as often as you please; that’s my way of 
doing business—money down, and no questions. Allow me 
to offer you a glass of sherry.” He pushed the decanter 
across, 

_ Frank helped himself, and stammered out that he wanted 
six hundred pounds for the purchase of his company ; as to re- 
payment, he hoped to repay with the year, either by exchange 
or through his friends, 

“Six hundred!” said the capitalist, his smile growing a 
shade colder; “ certainly, and for so jaudable an object! v's 
@ certainty, my dear Mr. Chester; companies are rising 





every day. You'll make money by it, mark my words; 
eq make money, sir.” He touched a hand-bell on the 
able. 


“ Bring the cheque-book, Henry,” to the boy, who answered 
the summons, “and fill in a blank cheque tor six hundred. 
Mr. Chester, Im sure your security is undeniable; excuse my 
mentioning it; merely a matter of form.” 

“Roonrity !’ etewmmered Weank. “ Why, I thuuglt—al last 
Captain Ksdale told me that you——” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Leverson, leaning forward and 
speaking earnestly, “don’t say another word. 1 quite under- 
stand, perfect.y so ; a little matter of expectancy—ot waiting— 
precisely so. May Lask Mr. Chester's age?” 

“ Mr. Chester ?’ 

“The gentleman who has the honour to be your father.” 

“ My father died when | was a child. I have neither father 
nor mother.” 

“Dear me, very sad, 
tions ?” 

“ None.” 

“ And no security at all to offer?” 

“ None, except my commission.” 

“Perhaps you have some friends who would lend their 
names, just for form's sake; Captain Esdale for instance; 
makes it come so much lighter, you see.” 

Frank shook his head. “ No, Mr. Leverson, I can’t ask it. 
I want the money, and will pay for it. Icaa give you a hold 
on my commission as captain, which is surely enough. More 
than that, | cannot give!’ 

“ The terms will be a little high, Mr. Cheater, but 1 can let 
you have the money.” 

The boy entered with the cheque-book. The capitalist signed 
the filled-up cheque, tore it out of the book, gave the book to 
the boy again, and tue boy disappeared. 

“If I understand you, Mr. Chester, you want the sum of 
six bundred pounds on the security of your commission—a 
a I may at once tell you, that is worth but little, as 
such. 

“How do you make that out? It’s worth one thou- 
= eight huadred pounds, without what I can get over rega- 

tion.” 

“ Exactly so; but in the event of your death or, pardon me, 
your dismissal trom the service ?” 

“ My friends would pay you!” said Chester, indignantly. 

“ Will they put that on stamped paper?” 

“TI baven’t asked them.” 

“You may have previous liens on your commission.” 

“None, on my honour |” 

»“ Pardon me; | only said might. We are talking business, 
now. I merely wished to show you the weaknese of your se- 
curity, as such; nothing more. Here is a cheque for six 
hundred pounds; here is a promissory note at twelve mouths, 
to repay me the sum of eight hundred pounds, value receiv- 
ed; and here is a paper authorising me to deduct that amount, 
with interest, from your commission money, should you sell 
out. 
=“ Why, it’s over thirty per cent!” gasped Frank. 

“Thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence per cent 
per aonum, exactly. Levi opposite would charge you fifty. 
If you can’t pay the money at the twelve months’ end, you 
can renew at ten per cent—a mere bagatelle. Exchanges aro 
going at six hundred now. There’s no fear of your not being 
able to pay it, long before it falls due.” 

Frank considered for a moment. If he failed to obtain the 
money, uis character in the regiment would be affected, as a 
man who had put down tor purchase, without the means to 
do so. On the other hand, the fact of becoming acaptain was 
a great fact; an exchange would make it all right ; aad : 
ments now remained so short a time abroad, that it would 
be easy to leave Milly and tue baby at home while he went 


Then you have really no expecta- 





Mr, | out. 
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“ Well, Mr. Chester, shall I give you the cheque?” 

Frank held out his hand, and the treacherous slip of paper 
was hisown. He hurriedly sigued what was Jaid before him 
for his signature, and, wishing the capitalist “ good morning,” 
oo his hat on, and burst out of the room into the open 


When he opened his garden gate in the evening, Milly ran 
out to meet him, all blue ribbons and muslin. 

“ Well, dearest? Have you got it?” 

“ Yes, Milly, it’s all righi,” he replied, kissing her. But he 
did not tell her what he was to pay for it. : 

“Oh, I’m so glad, yu dear old captain!” And Milly clap- 
ped ber hands and ran in to order dinner, while Frank went 
up to dress. 

In the next Friday’s Gazette appeared the following : “ 111th 
Regiment, Lieutenant Francis Cheater to be captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Esdale, who retires.” 

After this, all went on again in the usual routine. Frank 
found his duties much lighter than before, and more pleasant ; 
he was able to devote more time to Milly; he had not to go 
on those dreadful “ guards,” which used to keep him all night 
and part of two days. n short, there could be no possible 
doubt about it; he had done a very wise and sensible thing. 
2 events so he thought, and so, as in duty bound, thought 

illy. 

He had written to an uncle in India who he thought would 
be likely to help him in repaying Leverson ; and he had gone 
down once or twice to an old gentleman who had stood god- 
father to him in years gone by; but the old man had grown 
crusty and suspicious since those deys, and Frank soon found 
out that there was a vast difference between a half sovereign 
“tip” to a school-boy, and a tip required by a captaip in her 
Majesty’s Service. 

Still, there were only two months gone yet, out of the year 
of grace, and in ten months something was sure to tura up. 
“ Besides, after all, if the worst comes to the worst, I can al- 
ba exchange.” He said this to himself though, aud not to 

illy. 

But somebow or other ten months more did slip by, in a 
most unaccountable way, and still he had made no provision 
towards meeting the eight hundred pounds owing to Mr. Le- 
verson. 

“ I shall have to renew; that’s all,” he thought. “ Lever- 
son said he would renew, and only charge ten per cent.” So 
the easy-going fellow went on with his work, as though the 
whole thing were settled comfortably. 

On the day previous to that on which the “ bill” would fall 
due, came this letter from Leverson. 


“ Dear Sir—As your promissory note which I hold for 
eight hundred pounds falls due the day after you receive this, 
I shall be glad of a communication from you as to your 
wishes with regard to meeting it. 

“Tam your obedient es 


LEVERSON. 
“ To Captain Chester, &c., &.” 
He answered thus :’ 


“ Dear Sir,—I find it not quite convenient to pay off the 
eight hundred pounds I owe you just at present. I shall, 
therefore, be obliged if you will renew, as you said, at ten per 
cent for another year.— Yours, &., 

“ Frank CHESTER.” 

By return came the reply: 


“ Dear Sir.—In answer to your favour of qesterday, I en- 
ClO8e pruunssury aeve for vlgut NuDared and forty: ove puunds 
at six months, being amount of principal and interest, with 
expenses for that time. This you will please sign and return, 
and | will remit your origina! note cancelled. 

“ Yours, &:., J. Levenson.” 


To this Frank wrote: 


“ Sir—I asked you to renew for twelve months, and shou!d 
wish that arrangement carried out. Meanwhile, I enclose 
the note for six months, signed as you desired. 

“ Yours, &e., Frank CHESTER.” 


The capitalist answered : 


“ Dear Sir,—I am sorry I cannot comply with your wishes. 
My rule is to renew for six months certain at ten per cent. - 
a mode of business practised by no other house in London. 
At the expiration of that time I shail be glad to meet you, 
should you still require accommodation, with a view to fresh 
arrangements. 

“ Yours, &., J. Levenson.” 


Enclosed was the first note, and this Frank locked up in his 
desk, among other less costly curiosities already there. Then 
he sat down and wrote avother letter to bis uncle in India, 
setting forth his difficulties, and how they had unavoidably 
arisen, and entreating him for the loan of six hundred pounds, 
to stand at interest until he should be able to pay it off. 

When Milly came in from a walk, and saw the writing 
desk in front of her husband, she knew that he had been 
writing about the money; and although she did not ask the 
question, Frank understood well enough why the scarlet 
feather came brushing against his face, and why the warm 
cheek nestled against his own ; but he pretended not to know, 
and went on scribbling absurd faces and comical little figures 
on the blotting paper, as if h‘s only thought were to cover it 
as Lope as possible. 

be summer was come again. Strawberries and cream had 
given in to cherries, and cherries were beginning to look fool- 
ish beside the rosy-cheeked apples, when the long-expected 
letter from Uncle Jobn arrived. 

Milly and ber husband were sitting in the little arbour at 
the end of their garden, watching the effurts of the baby to 
make a clean frock dirty: in which it succeeded admirably, 
considering its limited understanding and the general lack of 
available dirt. 

For a few minutes the letter lay on the table unopened, 
both fearing to know its fate; then hhitty, as the bolder of the 
two, snatched it up, and breaking it open, read as follows: 


“ Dear Nephew, Iam sorrytofind you havecommenced so 
early in life to run into debt. When at your age, I did the same, 
and have not paid all off yet. However, as my sister Mary’s 
enly child, 1 cannot leave you altogether in the lurch. I, 
therefore, enclose a bill for a portion of the sum you mention, 
to be applied to the reduction of your debt. 1 am writing 
this in my ‘kutcherry, where the thermometer standa at 
ninety-six, 80 you must excuse brevity. 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 
“ Joun PARNELL.” 


Enclosed was a bill on the Oriental Bank for four hundred | i 


pounds. A bright piuk slip of paper, all flourishes and wa- 
ever seen.— Zo be concluded 


quarters,—the interest ving in the diversity of ways in which give me my forgiveness than I was him his fault.” 


THE ALBION. 
"4 I property he has been enjoying has rightfully belonged all th® 
WRONGED, AND HATED FOR IT. tiene to ancther, than = bogies to pon wroth with that othe’ 
Odisse quem leseris.—That is our text—a trite text. The | whom he has thus and for so long a time, however involun 
hatred one comes to feel, and then to cherish, towards the|tarily, wronged. “His head, he said to himself, should never 
person one has wronged—that is our theme. The teree text of in rest under a roof which belonged of right to Joseph 
Tacitus is become an accepted It is one of the com-| Mason. He had injured an Mason—had injured him in- 
monplaces of stock quotation. nocently, indeed, as far as he himself was concerned—but he 
Indeed, Macaulay taxed the present Earl Stanhope, then | bad injured him greatly, and therefore now hated him all the 
Lord Mahon—on the score of this self-same text—with being | more.” 
a little too fond of uttering moral reflections in a style too sen-| La Bruyére, in his pithy way, enunciates the double-faced 
tentious and oracular; and the Whig critic quoted from the | or two-eyed proposition, with its negative pole, so to speak, 
Conservative histcrian this instance to his purpose: ‘Strange | that we violently hate those whom we have deeply offended, 
as it seems, experience shows that we usually feel far more | just as we foster a growing regard for those to whom we bave 
animosity against those whom we have injured than against | done a kindness. “Comme nus nous affectionnons de plus 
those who injure us; and this remark holds good with every |en plus aux personnes @ qui nous faisons de bien, de meme 
degree of intellect, with every class of forture, witha prince or|nous haissons violemment ceux que nous avons beaucoup 
@ peasant, @ stripling or an elder, a hero or a prince.” This | offenees.” 
remark, observed Macaulay, in his review of Lord Mahon’s| There came e crisis in the relations of the Emperor Domi- 
“ War of the Succession in Spain,” might have seemed strange | tian with Agricola, when the prince plainly intimated to the 
at the court of Nimrod or Caedorlaomer ; but it hus now been | general that he dared not again employ him; and Agricola is 
for many generations considered as a truism rather than 4/| said to have discreetly refrained from soliciting employment. 
paradox. “Every boy bas written on the thesis Odisse quem | If be was named for an important government, it was, says 
leseris, Scarce!y any lines in English Poetry are better kuown | Dr. Merivale, with the understanding that he should himself 
than that vigorous couplet :-— decline it i = jane a a me ae a —_ 
Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; vantage of his moderation, ia withholding the salary of the 
But they ne'er a , Who have done the wrong. office, which, it seems, ought in fairness to bave been pressed 
. : , upon him. ‘ Domitian knew that he had now openly morti- 
The historians and philosophers have quite done with this| fed a gallant and popular officer, and he n to hate the 
maxim, and have abandoned it, like other maxims which have | man he had inj seek al as Tacitus reminds vs, is a common 
lost their gloss, to bad novelists, by whom it will very soon be | infirmity of our nature. But Domitian’s temper, he adds, was 
worn to rags.” prone to take offence, and the more he dissembied, the 
At the risk of being ranked with lower even than bad no-/ more was he implacable.” 
velists, it is proposed in the following paper to illustrate this} gir Charles Grandison, in his stately, sonorous way, 2p- 
trite text, this threadbare truism, by instances and allusions, | prises a clerical correspondent, “I have more than once, Dr. 
gathered here and there; in the belief that even a truism may | Bartlett, experienced the irreconcileable enmity of aman whom 
be inspected with interest under side-lights from opposite || have forgiven for a meanness, and who was less gtle to hore 
nd as 
dson, so with Fielding, the theme is once and 
_ agaio 4 topic for illustration. Booth’s friend, the colonel, is 
Here, for instacce, is Sir Mulberry Hawk, who, when he | described as eager in quest of any the shallowest reasons for 
began to dislike his dupe and victim, young Lord Frederick, bating the man whom be could not help hating without any 
measured his dislike, as men (we are reminded) often do, by | reason—at least, without any which he durst fairly assign even 
the extent of the injuries he had inflicted upon its object.) to himself. And Mrs. Bennet, in the same story, relating her 
“ When it is remembered that Sir Mulberry Hawk had piun-| step-mother’s success in setting her father against her, and 
dered, duped, deceived and fooled his pupil in every possible | making him use her ill, declares ber to have been unable so 
way, it will not be wondered at, that, beginning to bate him,| perfectly to subdue his understanding as to prevent him from 
be began to hate him cordially.” Sir Walter Scott illustrates being conscious of such ill- ; “and from thia con:cious- 
the text in a conference between Buckingham and his tool,| ness” she goes onto eay, “ he inveterately to hate me. 
Edward Christian; where the former winds up a characteris- | Of this hatred he gave me numberless instances; and I pro- 
tic speech with the jaunty bidding, “ Never be downcast,| test to you, I know not any other reason for it than what I 
man ; | forgive thee, I forgive thee.” “Your Grace is of &| have assigned, and the cause, as experience hath convinced 
most mercilal disposition,” is Christian’s sneering reyly, “ es-| me, is adequate to the effect.” Rousseau was quite of the 
pecially considering it is I who have had the wrong ; and same mind when he emphatically asserted, as the alleged re- 
have said, that he who doth the injury is less apt to forgive | sult of manifold experience on his part, that “la haine des 


than he who only sustains it.’’ mechants ne fait que s’animer davantazge par l’impossibilite 
Mrs. Gore tells us of Augustus Hamilton and his maltreated, | ge trouver sur quoi la fonder ; et le sentiment de leur injustice 


patient wife, whom he almost hated the more for the fort ear- | p’egt qu’up grief de plus contre celui qui en est objet.” In 
ance which kept her silent under strong emotion, that, “ be| another of his autobiographical works, where he is expatiat- 
was conscious of having used her too ill not to wish to wreak ing after his peculiar and peculiarly aggrieved manner on the 
further vengeance on her head.” So with the Laird o’ Grippy | rancour of bis alleged foes, all and sundry—he says of the 
in John Galt’s tale, when estranging himself from the son | goctors,to whom he had given cause of offence, that possibly 
whom he has wronged of his inheritance. “Conscious that| they might become reconciled to him, but that as for the ora- 
he bad done him wroog—aware that the wrong would proba: | oriens, whom he had loved, ia whom he had reposed confi- 
bly soon be Giscovered—and conscious, too, that this behaviour | dence, and waom he had never offended—they, he was per- 
was calculated to beget suspicion, he began to dislike to se€| guaded, would for ever be implacably hostile to him : “ Leur 
Charies,” &c. Still, in this case it is to be noted, to Claud’s| propre iniquité fait mon crime, que leur amour-propre ne me 
eredit, tut co much wae there of the “leaven of original vir- pardonuers jamais.” 

tue in the composition of his paternal affection,” that this dis-|" Beattie says in one of his letters, that Lord Monbaddo bad 
agreeable feeling never took the decided nature of enmity. | never pardoned him for calling Captain Cook a philosopher, 
“ He did not hate because he had injured.” and probably never would ; but what made the fon 

The Edinburgh Reviewer of Lora Nelson’s Letters to Lady | jess of regaining the judge’s goodwill was the odisse 

Hamilton, was candid in his censure of the great seaman’s| Jsgeris maxim ; for, he adds, “I think he did not use me quite 
culpable disregard of domestic ties, and of his neglect, almost} we}i in the preface to his ‘ Metaphysic, and when a man uses 
cruel neglect, of one whom he was bound by honour, as well | you ill, he seldom fails to hate you for it.” Swift introduces 
a8 religion, morality, and law, to cherish. This neglect, the|ine truism in his “Modest Inquiry into the Report of the 
consequence of an illicit passion, seems (as frequently happens Queen’s Death.” It is a common observation, he says, “that 
in minds otherwise virtuous) to have “rankied to a degree Of | ine offended party often forgives; but the offending party sel- 
hatred, from the workings of self-reproach.” Nor can &| dom. It is one of the corrupt sentiments of the heart of man 
more melancholy instance, adds the Reviewer, be found of the| to pate one the more for having used them ill; and to wish 
maxim, that we are apt to disiike those whom we have wrong: | those out of the way who, we believe, ought in justice to re- 
ed, and thus preposterously to visit upon them the sins of our | yenge the injuries we have done them.” In this last particu- 
own injustice. Familiar, or cheerful, or affectionate intercourse | jar may be descried an efficient reason, in cases not a few, for 
with those who have beer wronged, is truly said to be gene-| ihe cherished hatred observable in the wrong-doer. Fear and 
rally out of the question ; and the closer the intercourse, the} apprehension keep him uneasy, and the object of his uneasi- 
less easily is it restored. “To forgive artistically,” in the} ness is increasingly the object of his dislike. Again, ia the 
words of an essayist on social subjects, parents or friends | Dean's “ History of the Four Last (or should it be Last Four ?) 
ought to go so far as not merely to pass over, but to ignore! Years of Queen Anne,” he gives this finishing touch to his 
what bas been done. But even if they can bring themselves | portrait of the Ear! of Sunderland : “ The sense of the injuries 
to tis “gentle hypocrisy,” the difficulty will not have disap-| he has done, renders him (as it is very natural) implacable to- 
peared,—“for those who are the wrong-doers will probably | wards those to whom he has given greatest cause to com- 


a a more tenacious memory, and not b- easily ready to do pjain ; for which reason he will never forgive either the queen 
e same. 


the present treasurer.” 
Gibbon owed many things, both in matter and manner, or wr por aw Fox is said to have never forgiven Geo 
manoelism, to Tacitus; and the famous apopbthegm of the| the falsehood which duped him into denying in the House 
Roman historian is again and again illustrated by the historian | the Fitzherbert marriage, so is it said of his Majesty that he 
ot Rome, Proprium humant generis est odisse quem leseris.| too, on his part, could never prevail upon himself to forgive 
Thus, in describing the murder ot Para, king of Armenia, in| yr’ Fox for having so much to pardon. That is a very sug- 
the fourth century of our era, Gibbon writes: “ Atier his re- gestive passage in Holy Writ, which tells us, in the midst of 
turn to his native kingdom, Para still continued to profess | §.u)’s devices and stratagems to injure David, and because of 


himself the friend and ally of the Romans; but the Romans i them t Saul became David’ in- 
had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the secret sen- — - —. Oy Cees 


tence of his death was signed in the council of Valens.” So 



























various minds regard and exemplify the text. Worn to! with 
ags it may be; but there are such things as purpurei panni.§} 
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tear, and to destroy, the powerful subject whom he had injur- IND. 


ed.” And once again in the case of Genseric and the nubility| The idea that the prevalence of suicide in this country is 
ot Carthage: “It was natural enough that Genseric should | owing to our bad weather, is precisely one of those hasty and 
hate those whom he had injured.” Cleomenes, says one his- illogical inferences which are characteristic of the popular 
torian of Athens, chafed at the failure of his attempt on the/Gajiic mind. The constant gloom of bad weather ougit to 
Athenian liberties, ba conceived, in the true spirit of injustice, acquaint us 80 thoroughly with moods of depression that sui- 
that he had been rather the aggrieved than the aggressor,”| cide would never occur to ue. Look at Scotland, for exam- 
and feeding up a cordial dislike to those he had wrouged, set ple, where suicides are rare. Why are theyrare? Simply 
to work to wrong them anew, aad with better success this time. | because a succession of Scotch Sundays has so accustomed the 

When Thomas Moore, in his Life of Byron, comes to treat people to prolonged despondency that any sudden misfortune 
of the mysterious feud that husband and wife in| cannot sink their spirits any further. One has only to spend 
1816, he remarks that if there any truth in the principle |, dozen Sundays in Glasgow or Edinburgh to become inocu- 
that they “never pardon who have done the wrong,” Lord | jated inst suicide. Lower you capnot get on land, as Ar- 
Byron, who was, to the last, disposed to conciliation, proved | temus Ward used to say. So far from our November fogs 
so far, at least, his conscience to have been unbaunted by any | driving people to jump over Waterloo Bridge, they ought to 
very disturbing consciousness of aggression. It is observable | train and educate ihe mind to bear any calamity. A man who 
that Byron himself cites the adage, in a letter be wrote to his | pas taught himself to eat prodigious quantities of opium, feels 
wife seven years later, one paragraph in which closes thus: scarcely avy effect from milder forms of intoxication. We 
“[ assure you that I bear you now (whatever I may have|can educate our mental sensibilities as we educate our mus- 
done) no resentment whatever. Remember that, if you have | cles; and the more we exercise them, the more they will bear. 
ae me in aught, this forgiveness is something; and that,| The Frenchman, for example, who talks so absurdly about our 
if I bave injured you, it is something more still, if it is true, a8| English weather, if he were to live for a few months in the 
the mo. say, that the most are the least for-) Hj or in the north-west of Ireland, would break into s 
giving. of rhapsodies over the beautiful weather 














termarks, which Milly thought ‘the prettiest thing she had 
next week.§ 


Lucius Mason, in “jOrley Farm,” no sooner finds that the| which we in England, Besides, we deny the rig 
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any Frenchman to pass an opinion upon English weather. 
His doing so is only a weak pretence by which he hopes to 
make us, and his own countrymen, believe that he ever strayed 
more than a hundred yards from the Haymarket during the 
time he resided among us. A Frenchman is only competent 
to express an opinion about that particular section of our Eog- 
lish atmosphere which hangs over Leicester Square. The 
Englishman of the French drama, who is exiled from bis 
home, and talks in pathetic terms ot “ the rolling prairies, the 
savage precipices, and splendid glaciers of his native Middle- 
sex,” has about as good an idea of Eagland and English cli- 
mate as the young Parisian who, should a ghastly sense of 
duty drag him off to the Thames Tunnel or Cremorne, re- 
turns with a light heart and a happy instinct to the delicious 
precincts of the Alhambra. 

Dr. Johnson would never admit that the conditions of the 
atmosphere had any effect on the mind. Many a time the 
gentieraud more sensitive Boswell looked up to and admired 
the fine fortitude and stoicism which rendered his master im- 
pervious, not to rain, but to the mental consequences of being 
wet, When Bozzy had been drinking too much over-night 
and wished, next morning, to attribute his low spirits to the 
cloominess of the weather, his “venerable friend” became in- 
dignant over such puerile weakness. He did not believe in 
man being so much a creature of the elements as to get misera- 
ble simply because the sun did not shine. Off his splendid 
rbinoceros-hide the feeble influences of sun and shower glided 
like boiled peas. He was not afraid of having his coat spoiled 
by the rain. He had no particular care about the conserva- 
tion of his complexion. He had no standing oats, no crops 
of hay, no orchards of plums to keep him uneasy. He was 
not responsible for the success of pic. nic, or water-excursion, 
or croquet-party. No wonder, then, that he could flourish a 
shadowy hand in the face of Jupiter himself, and defy the 
god’s uttermost vengeance. 

We do not think, however, that Dr. Johnson’s indifference 
to weather-influences entirely settles the question, any more 
than a man’s being blind affects the respective merits of mauve 
and violet. Dr. Johnson was so far like our typical French- 
man that be did not place himself in a position to judge. A 
long residence in the heart of a great city had deadened bis 
perceptions in this respect. In Fleet Street, the weather 
seems to be always the same; and the only difference you de- 
tect is that sometimes you are annoyed by dust, and at other 
umes by mud. The atmospheric phenomena of Bolt Court 
are decidedly limited ; aud when a man bas a habit of finding 
the roof of a tavern—say the Mitre, for example—over his 
head, he becomes indifferent to the silent suggestions of the 
barometer. But the more receptive Boswell, hailing from a 
country in which one’s temper is tried a dozen times in a da 
by the vicissitudes of the weather, was always ready to dilate 
upon atmospheric influences. A glimpse of sunshine, even in 
a dingy London street, seems to have stirred bis blood with 
joy. “It wasadelightful day. As we walked to St. Clement's 
Caureb, I again remarked that Fieet Street was the most 
cheerfal scene in the word. ‘ Fieet Street,’ said I, ‘isin my 
mind more delighttul than Temple.’ Johnson.— Ay, sir, but 
let it be compared with Mull.’” One is puzzled to know 
whether Boswell is more mendacious, or Johnson more unin- 
telligibly profound, in this celebrated passage which has been 
50 often quoted. 

There are many people, however, who are simply victims 
to the weather. Atmospheric influences play upon them as 
the wind plays on the strings of an lian harp, with the 
difference that the Aolian harp never utters discords in reply. 
A leaden sky weighs upon them with a crushing weight, and 
euggesis all manner of unpleasant anticipations. hen the 
gloomy side of life comes out. The bitter sayings of friends 
are remembered ; the old groundwork of forgotten quarrels is 
again exposed; uneasy questions arise as to the future; one 
gels tired of life. A sort of indefinable dread is the general 
mental influence of this dull and threatening sky—a faint con- 
tinuation of the superstitious fancies which mark the child- 
hood of nations and men. It is not merely the physical dis- 
comfort of travelling in bad weather which makes one 80 
anxious not to begin a long journey on a disagreeable cay. 
It is tae mental depression which we fear. One:ioes not wish 
to start for a continental holiday-trip in the midst of gloom, 
and darkness, aud disappointment; we are conscious of hav- 
ing been defrauded of that accompaniment of cheerful spirits 
which alone renders a journey bearable, and the most philoso- 
phical ef us cannot dispel that dislike to an inauspicious be- 
ginning which has been transmitted down to us through 
countiess generations, and in modified forms, from the people 
who watched the flight of birds, the track of hares, and other 
signs in order to forufy themselves against the fature. This, 
doubtless, is one great reason why we dislike dull weather ; 
and another is probably that the bad physical effects of such 
weather have taught us to entertain for it a corresponding, 
though perbaps unconscious, mental aversion. The warm 
sun-light, stirring aad quickening the ‘‘chemic action 
of the blood” commands an attendant spiritual love and ad- 
miration; and our delight in fine weather is the instinctive 
prompting of a pvysical need. Why do the strong, saline sea- 
breezes blowing in upon the shore, the clear light of the 
horizon, the grateful colours of the water and sky, and the 
odour of sea- weed and shell-fiah produce in us a sort of divise 
self-satisfaction which becomes the parent of all sorts of gen 
erous emotions? It is the direct physical action of all these 
things which prompts us to do all manner of kindly deeds. 
Flirtation rages at the sea-shore simply because the increased 
briskness of the circulation and liveiiness of the digestive or- 
gans produce a corresponding activity of the spiritual powers, 
aod the most startling idealisms come quite naturally to a 
mac. In good weather, with nothing to ruffle the temper, 
and with covuling sea-breezes compelling one to eat prodigious 
breakfasts, one cannot see that Fiorence’s nose is decidedly 
pug, that Emily's eyes sre of a tender green, or that Alice 
blunders through one of the easiest of the sonatas in manner 
sufficient to set one’s teeth on edge. Fine weather at the 
sea-side transforms Florence’s profile into that of a Clytie, 
makes you believe that Emily’s eyes are of a heavenly blue, 
and causes one to ask why one might not for ever lie and 
bask io the sunshine, and here that divine rippling of Alice’s 
music for ever round one’s ears. 

An experienced manager of pic-nics will tell you that if 
you bave a bright day, you have everything. I! you bave 
warm sunlight lying on the green woods, and on the banks of 
the river, aud on the white stil] surface of the water, you may 
bear with perfect fortitude the discovery that some one has 
forgot to put salt in the hampers. Sun-light, in fact, is a sort 
of coloured glass through which you see ail things roseate and 
beautiful. In the fine light the most elderly of young ladies 
forget to say bitter things, and become tender and confiden- 
tial; while, as regards their younger sisters, one lies among 
the lovg grass of the river bank, and scarcely overhears their 
murmuring talk, and wishes that somebody would piay the 
Venetianisches Gondellied, that so one might dream of heaven. 
With s threatening ey overhesd,mothing goea right. One 





wishes that some of the people who chatter so much were | are likely to fall when they adopt this false method of reason- 
pitched into the stream ; fancies that the pie is rather old, and | ing; for, so far is it from being true tbat the stars shed cold 
smells of a pastry-cook’s; is quite certain that the olarct did | upon the earth, that the exact converse is the case, It has 
not cost more than 18s. a dozen, and that red ink would be a/| been established by astronomers and physicists that an im- 
preferable beverage; hopes that the girls won't object to one | portant portion of the earth’s heat-supply is derived from the 
or two members of the party slipping across country and stare, : 
getting home by train instead of returning by the river. Following on these bizarre theories came Aristotle’s theory 
he case is precisely similar with regard to a croquet-party. of dew—celebrated ss one of the most remarkable instances 
It is not that the game may be interfered with by a shower, of the approximation which may sometimes be made to the 
or that certain summer garments may suffer—though thesc | (ruth by clever reasoning on insufficient observations ; for we 
possibilities may also be considered—but, it is the general | musi not fall into the mistake of supposing, as many have 
mental coma which is produced by dull weather. Ona bright, | done, that he framed hypotheses without making observa 
cheerful morning, one becomes independent of the game. | tions; indeed, there has seldom lived a philosopher who has 
With a generous magnavimity you see your particular friend, made more observations than Aristotle. His mistake was 
of the opposite sex, roquet your ball into the meadow; you do that he extended his observations too wide ly; not making 
not harbour the thoughts of vengeance. You charitably help enough on each subject. He imagined that, by a string of 
on your enemy, and you do not grumble if you are surround- | syllogisms, he could make a few supply the place of many ob- 
ed by players who woul test the patience of Job. You can | servations. ; 
at any time lift your eyes from the Jawn and :rejoice in the} Aristotle added two important facts to our knowledge re- 
extended sunlight of meadow and plain. It is enough that | specting dew—namely, first, that dew is only formed in serene 
you are alive; you require no further excitement or pleasure. weather; and secondly, that it is not formed on the summits 
Cloudy weather, on the other hand, brings into play all the|Of mountains, Modern observations show the more correct 
weaknesses and pettinesses of the human mind. Little jeal-| statement of the case to be, that dew is seldom formed either 
ousies, secret animosities, ancient rivalries are all revived and | in windy weatheror on the tops of mountains. Now, Aris- 
revealed; and he is happiest who can most keenly satirise | totle reasoned in a subtle and able manner on these two ob- 
his neighbour. Asa general rule, it is only on disagreeable | servations. He saw that dew must be the result of processes 
days that you will find an angelic young creature, with dove- | Which are interfered with when the airis agitated, and which 
like eyes, and the sweetest, most innocent smile, suddenly do not extend high above the earth’s surface ; he conjectured 
break out into a grin of malicious satisfaction as she sends| therefore, that dew is simply caused by the discharge of 
her enemy’s ball spinning into a rose bush sqme eighty yards | Vapour from the air. Vapour is a mixture, he said, of water 
off. Young persons who are engaged—and who have the|@0d heat, and as long as water can get a supply of heat, 
least desire to fulfil their engagement—ought never to play | Vapour rises. But vapour cannot rise higb, or the heat would 
croquet in duli weather. The temptation to quarrel is almost | §¢t detached from it ; and vapour cannot exist in windy wea- 
certaia to be too much for them. The most disastrous conse- | ther, but becomes dissipated. Hence, in high places, and in 
quences, extending over two lifetimes, have been brought | Windy weather, dew cannot be formed for want of vapour. 
about by the accidental obscuration of the sky by a passing He derided the notion that the stars and moon cause the pre- 
cloud. Ona sunny day, a lover may hope for forgiveness, | Cipitation of dew. “On the contrary, the sun,” he said, “ is 
whatever he bas done; oa a dull day he had better go home | the cause ; since its heat raises the vapour trom which the 
at once, instead of making matters worse. dew is formed, when that heat is no longer present to keep 
Indeed, the effect of weather on the temper is a subject | UP the vapour. : 
which has never been sufficiently studied. It is of the highest} Amidst much that is false, there is here a good deal that is 
importance to everybody; but especially to those who have |0Und. The notion that heat is some substance whieh floats 
avy piece of diplomacy on hand. Had Jeanie Deans appeared | "P the vapour, and may become detached from it in high or 
before Queen Caroline on a wet morning, would her Majesty | Windy places, is of course incorrect. So also is the supposi- 
bave been 8o ready to forgive her for her unintentional re- | 00 that the dew is produced by the fall of eondensed vapour 
bukes, and interest herself in Jeanie’a behalf? A wife when | #® the heat passes away. Nor is it correct to eay that the ab- 
she wants an unusual big cheque from her husband, a clerk | €2¢e of the sun causes the condensation of vapour, since, as 
when he wants a holiday from his employer, a neighbour | We shall presently see, the cold which causes the deposition 
when he wants the loan of your best breechloader for a few of dew results from more than the mere absence of the sun. 


y | days’ shooting down in Berks, ought to beware of the effect Bat, in pointing out that the discharge of vapour from the 


of bad weather. They should choose a fiue, cheerful day; and, | *'", OWing to the loss of heat, is the true cause of the deposi- 
if they can combine good weather with the opportunity of tion of the dew, Aristotle expressed an important truth. It 
laying hold of their victim just after he has dined, the victory | ¥43 when be attempted to account for the discharge that he 
issecure. It is true that a too long continuance of good failed. It will be observed, also, that his explanation does 
weather—as we have lately proved—becomes 80 tiresome as | 20t account for the observed fact, that dew is only formed in 
to provoke that very impatience and resentment which, by clear weather. 
right, ought to accompany bad weather. Here, in Eogland, Aristotle’s views did not find acceptance among the Greeks 
we cannot understand why such a strange absence of rain {°F Romans; they preferred io look on the moon, stars, and 
should be ; and the problem, accompanied by the grest heat, planets as the agents which cause the deposition of dew. 
irritates us. In such an unusual case, the wary diplomatist | * This notion,” says a modern author, “ was too beautiful for 
will seize the first anticipation of change; and, on the appear- | # Greek to give up, and the Romans could not do better than 
ance of cooler weather, prefer his or her request? . But just | follow the example of their ma-tere.” | 
consider how the late weather mnst have perplexed many of In the middle ages, despite the credit attached to Aristotle’s 
those anxious applicante. For nearly three months we had | me, those who cultivated the physical sciences were unwil- 
almost uninterrupted heat. Morning a‘termorniag—ee oli | ling to accept his views; for the alchemiats(who alone may 
those unhappy people roee—broke in precisely the same man- | 0¢ Said to have bees stadents of nature) foundcd their hopes 
ner; and, meanwhile, the temper of the proposed victim was | f Success in the search for the philosopter’s stone, the elizers 
getting no better. Every day the task became more danger- vite, and the other objects of their pursuit, on occult influences 
ous; and we can understand how many a clerk waited on |SUpposed to be exercised by the celestial bodies. It was un- 
despairingly, how many a household was secretly pinched | 'ikely, therefore, that they would willingly reject the ancient 
for want of certain luxuries, simply because no cooling north- theory which ascribed dew to lupar and stellar radiations. 
easter would come and moderste the electrically irascible con-|__ But at length Baptista Porta adduced evidence which justi- 
dition of this paterfamilias or that employer. Daring this | fied bim in denying positively that the moon or stars exercise 
winter, we shall doubtless be reaping the literary fruits of that | #2Y influence on the formation of dew. He discovered that 
long season of drought. The vexed author, sitting in the goli- | 4¢¥ 18 sometimes deposited on the inside of glnes panes ; and, 
tude of his own chamber, and unable to vent his irri‘ation | 98*in, tbat a bell-glars placed over a plant in cold weatber is 
upon any individual scapegoat, must have revenged himselt | More copiously covered with dew within than without; ney, 
upon humanity in general; aud we may already make sure | ¥¢ Observed that even some opaque substances show dew on 
that the publishing season will open with quite a harvest of|‘beir under surface when some sppears on the upper. Yet, 
bitter eatires. Indeed, we recommend authors who are about | singularly enough, Baptista Porta rejected that part of Aris- 
to publish, to state that snch and such portions of their book | totl:’s theory which was alone correct. He thought bis ob- 
were written during tae dog-days of 1868. That will be a plea servations justified him in looking on «ew as condense¢— 
for leniency which no philanthropic critic will refuse to re-|®0t from vapour, a8 Aristotle thought—but from the air 
cognise. His sympathy will at once be called to action: end | itself. 
he will kindly overlook those faults of hasty construction, bad | But now a new theory of dew began to be supported. We 
grammar, and occasional incoherency which one must natur- bave seen that not only the believers in stellar influence, but 
ally expect when the thermometer approaches one hundred | Atistotle also, looked on dew as falling from above. Porta’s 
degrees in the shade. It will further be curious to find, in | €*periments were opposed to this view. It seemed rather as 
our winter books, how many authors have had the courage to | if dew rose fromthe earth. Observation aleo showed that the 
praise summer weather in spite of their sufferings at the mo- | smount of cew obtained at differcnt heights from the ground 
ment of writing. But by Christmas-time we shall have for-|dimiaishes with the height. Hence, the new theorists looked 
gotten the beat of midsummer, and may, perhaps, be looking | UP 6eW a8 wn exhalation from the ground and from plants 
back towards it with a vague longing. —a fine steam, as it were rising upwards, and settling princi- 
pally on the oiher eurlaces of objecte. 
Bat this view, like the othere, was destined to be over- 
DEW. thrown. Mussbeabeoek, when evgaged in a series of observa- 
. : ions Intended to estabiish the new view, made a discover 
There are few phenomens of common occurrence which which bas a very important bearing on the anon of on 
have proved more perplexing to philotophers than those d that, instead of be dencuhed with tohereta ; 
which attend the deposition of dew. Every one is familiar he an that, iff - : ouhs -s & cep “y ae - a“ 2 - - 
with these pbenomens, and in very early times observant | {rmily upon aiuaitB bebe mayer Seely be 
men hac noticed them; yet itis but quite recently that the aa a a6. oe a imagine by = pew — 
true theory of dew bas been put forward and established. — ap Pe wpe sy very much more ireely On some sub- 
This theory afforde a striking evidence of the value of careful : . pa i 7 in 
and epuematic observation applicd even to the simplest phe-| Here hee — —— long perpiexed physiciste. » 
nomena of nature. appearec that wo Sg 7 ell from the eky nor rose from the 
It was observed, in very early times, that dew is only form- | €#!t®- The objec _ f on which the dew was formed 
ed on clear nights, when, therefore, tbe stars are shining. It | seemed to play an imporiant part in determining the amount 
was natura), perhaps, though hardly philosophical, to con- greed ' 
clude that the dew is directly shed down uponthe earth from | At length it was suggested that Aristotle’s long neglected 
the stars; accordingly, we find the reference of dew to stellar | explanation might, with a slight change, account for the ob- 
infiuences among the earliest theories propounded in expla- | served phenomena. The formation of dew was now looked 
nation of the phenomenon. upon as a discharge of vapour from the aur, this diecharge not 
A theory somewhat less fanciful, but still depending on | taking place necessarily upwards or downwards, but always 
supposed stellar ioflaences, was shortly put forward. It wae | from the air next to the object. But it Was easy to test this 
observed that dew is only formed when the atmosphere is at | view. It was understood that the coldness of the object, as 
a low temperature ; or, more correctly, when the uir is at a | compared with the sir, was a peceseary element in the pheno- 
much lower temperature than has prevoiled during the day- | mevon. It followed, tnat ifa cold object is suddenly brought 
time. Combining this peculiarity with the former, ancient |into warm air, there ought to be a deposition of moisture 
philosophers reasoned in the following mauner: Cold gener- | upon the object. That was fonod to be the case. Any one 
ates dew, and dew appears only when the skies are clear— | can really determine this for himself. Ita decanter of ice- 
that is, when the stars are shining; hence it follows that the | cold water is brought into a warm room, in which the air is 
stars generate cold, and thus lead indirectly to the formation | not dry—a crowded room, for example—the deposition of 
of dew. Hence arose the singular theory, that as the sun | moisture is immediately detected by the clouding of the 
pours down hest upon the earth, so the stars (and also the | glass. But there ig, in fect, a much simpler experiment. 
moon and planets) pour down cold. Whea we exhale, the moisture in the breath generally con- 
Nothing is more common—we may note in passing—than | tinues in the form of vapour. But if we breathe upon a win- 
this metbod of philosophieing, especially in all that concerns | dow-pane, the vapour is immediately cc ndcneed, because the 
weather-changes ; and perbapsit would be impossible to find | glass is considerably colder than the exhaled air. 




















a more signal instance of the mistakes into which men‘ But although this is the, correct view, and though physi- 
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cists had made a noteworthy advance in getting rid of erro- 
neous notions, yet a theory of dew still remained to be form- 
ed; for it was not yet shown how the cold, which causes the 
deposition of dew, is itself occasioned. The remarkable ef- 
fects of a clear sky and serene weather in encouraging the 
formation of dew, were also still unaccounted for. On the 
explanation of these and similar points, the chief interest of 
the subject depends. Science owes the elucidation of these dif- 
ficulties to Dr. Wells,a London physician, who studied the 
subject of dew in the commencement of the present century. 
His observations were made in @ garden three miles from 
Blackfriars Bridge. 

Wells exposed little bundles of wool, weighing, when dry, 
ten grains each, and determined by their increase in weight 
the amount of moisture which had been deposited upon 
them. At first, he confiaed himself to comparing the amount 
of moisture collected on different -‘chts. THe found that 
although it wasan invariable 1 sat the clondy nights 
were uvfayorable to the deposition of the dew, yet that on 
come of the very clearest and most serene nights, less dew was 
collected than on other occasions, [lence it became evident 
that mere c’earness was not the only circumstance which 
favoured the deposition of thedew. Ia making there experi- 
ments, he was struck by the results which appeared to be 
anomalous. He soon found that these anomalies were caused 
by any obstructions which hid the heavens from his wool- 
packs: such obstructions hindered the deposition of dew. He 
tried a crucial experiment. Having placed a board on four 
props, he latd one piece of woo! on the board, and another 
under it. Daring a clear night, he found that the difference 
in the amount of dew deposited on the two pieces of wool 
was remarkable; the upper one gained fourteen grains in 
weight, the lower one gained only four grains. He made a 
litule root over one piece of wool, with a sheet of pasteboard ; 
and the increase of weight was reduced to two grains, while 
a piece of wool outside the roof gained no less than sixteen 
grains in weight. 

Leaving these singular results unexplained fora while, Dr. 
Wells next proceeded to test the temperature near hie wool- 
packs. He found that where dew is most copiously produced, 
there the temperavure is lowest. Now, since it is quite clear 
that the deposition of dew was not the cause of the increased 
cold—for the condensation of vapour is a process producing 
heat—it became quite clear that the formation of dew is de- 
pendent on and proportioned to the loss of heat. 

Aad now Wells was approaching the solution of the pro- 
blem he had set himself; for it followed from his observa- 
tions, that such obstructions as the propped board and the 
pastcboard roof kept in the heat. It followed also, from the 
observed effects of clear skies, that clouds keep in the heat. 
Now, what sort of heat is that which is prevented from esva- 
ping by the interference of screens, whether material or va- 
porous? There are three processes by which heat is trans- 
mitted from one body to another—these are, conduction, con- 
vection, and radiation. The first is the process by which ob- 
jects in contact communicate their heat to each other, or by 
which the heat in one part of a body is gradually transmitted 
to another part. The second is the prccess by which heat is 
carried from one place to another by the absolute trausmis- 
sion of heated matter. The third is that process by which 
heat is spread out in all directions, in the same manner as 
light. A little consideration will show that the last process 
is that with which we are alone concerned ; and this import- 
see flows from Dr. Lae experiments, that the rate of 
t osition of dew nds on the rate at which bodies part with 
Shake Kent hg Seat a io beae OY tote hon ts checked. 
dew is less copiously deposited, and vice versa. 

When we consider the case of heat accompanied by light, 
we understand readily enough that a screcn may interiere 
with the emission of radiant heat. We use a fire-screen, for 
instance, with the object of producing just such an intertfer- 
ence. But we are apt to forget that what is true of luminous 
heat is true also of that which every substance possesses. In 
fact, we do not meet with many instances in which the effect 
of screens in preventing the loss of obscure heat is very note- 
worthy. There are some, as the warmth of a greenhouse at 
night, and so on; but they pass unnoticed, or are misunder- 
stuod. It was in this way that the explanation of dew-phe- 
pomena had been so long delayed. The very law on which 
it is tounded bad been practically applied, while its meaning 
had not been recognised. “I had often, in the pride of halt- 
knowledge,” says Wells, “smiled at the means frequently 
employed by gardeners to protect tender plants from cold, a: 
it appeared to me impossible that a thin mat, or any such 
flimsy substance, could prevent them from attsining the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, by which alone I thought them 
liable to beinjured. But when I had seen that bodies on the 
surtace of the earth become, during a still aad serene night, 
colder than the atmosphere, by radiating their heat to the 
heavens, perceived immediately a just reason for the prae- 
lice which I bad before deemed useless,” 

And now all the facts which bad before seemed obecure 
were accounted for. It had been noticed that metallic plates 
were often dry when grass or wool was copiously moistened. 

Now, we know that metals part unwillingly with their heat 
by radiation, and therefore the temperature of a metal plate 
exposed in the open air is considerably higber than that of a 
ey my piece of wood. For a similar reason, dew is 
more freely deposited on grass that on gravel. Glass, again, 
is a good radiator, so that ew is freely deposited on giass ob- 
jecte—a circumstance which is very annoying to the telesco- 
pist. The remedy employed is founded on Wells’ observa- 
uons—a cylinder of tin or card, called a dew-cap, is made to 
protect beyond the glass, and thus to act as @ screen, aud pre- 
vent radiation. 

We can now also interpret the effects of a clear sky. 
Clouds act the part of screens, and check thee mission of ra- 
diact heat from the earth. This fact had been noticed before, 
but misinterpreted, by Gilbert White of Selborne. “I have 
often observed,” he says, “that cold seems to descend from 
above ; for when a thermome‘er hangs abroad on a frosty 
night, the intervention of a cloud shall immediately raise the 
mercury ten degrees, and a clear sky shall agaia compel it to 
descend to its former gauge.” Axuother sioguiar mistake had 
been made with reference to the power which clouds possess 
of checking the emission of radiant heat. It had been ob 

served that on moonlit nights the eyes are apt to suffer in a 

peculiar way, which occasionaliy brought on temporary 

blindness. This had been ascribed to the moon’s influence, 
and the term moon-blindness had therefore been given to the 
affection. In reality, the moon hasno more to do with this 
form of blindness than the stars have to do with the forma- 
tion of dew. The absence of clouds from the air is the true 
cause of the mischief. There is no sufficient check to the ra- 
diation of beat from the eyeballs, and the consequent chill 
results in temporary loss of sight, and sometimes in perma- 
nent injury. 


Since clouds possess this important power, it is clear that 


formation of dew, which requires, as we have seen, a consi- 
derable fall in the temperature of the airaround the place of 
deposition. When the air is clear, however, radiation pro- 
ceeds rapidly, and therefore dew is freely formed. 
Bat it might seem that since odjects in the upper regions of 
the air part with their radiant heat more freely than objects 
on the ground, the former should be more copiously moisten- 
ed with dew than the latter, That the fact is exactly the re- 
verse is thus explained. ‘The cold which is produced by the 
radiation of heat from objects high in the air is communicated 
to the surrounding air, which, growing heavier, descends to 
wards the ground, its place being supplied by warmer air. 
Thus, the object is prevented from reducing the air in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood to so Jow a temperature as would be 
attained if this process of circulation were checked. Hence, 
a concave vessel placed below ap object high in air, would 
serve to increase the deposition of dew by preventing the 
transfer of the refrigerated air. Weare not aware that the 
experiment has ever been tried, but undoubtedly it would 
have the effect we have described. An object on the ground 
grows cold more rapidly, because the neighbouring air cannot 
descend after being chilled, but continues in contact with the 
object; also cold air is continually descending from the 
oeighbourhood of objects higher in air which are parting 
with their radiant heat, and the cold air thus descending 
tukes the place of warmer air, whose neighbourhood might 
otherwise tend to check the loss of heat in objects on the 
round, 
‘ Here, also, we recognise the cause of the second peculiarity 
detected by Aristotle—namely, that dew is only formed copi- 
ously in serene weather. When there is wind, it is impossible 
that the refrigerated air, around an object which is parting 
with its radiavt heat, can remain long in contact with the ob- 
ject. Fresh air is continually supplying the place of the re- 
trigerated air, and thus the object is prevented from growing 
so cold as it otherwise would, 
Io conclusion, we should wish to point out the important 
preservative influence exercised during the formation of dew. 
It the heat which is radiated from the earth, or from objects 
upon it, during a clear night, were not repaired in apy way, 
the most serious injury would result to vegetation. For in- 
stance, if the sun raised no vapour during the day, so that 
when night came on the air was perfectly dry, and thus the 
radiant heat passed away into celestial space without com- 
pensation, not a single form of vegetation could retain its life 
during the bitter cold which would result, But consider what 
happene. The sun’s heat, which has been partly used up dur- 
ing the day, in supplying the air with aquecus vapour, is 
gradually given out as this vapour returns to the form of 
water. Thus, the process of refrigeration is effectually check- 
ed, and vegetation is saved from destruction. Surely there is 
something very beautiful in this. During the day, the sun 
seems to pour forth his heat with reckless profusion, yet all 
the while it is being silently stored up; during the night, 
again, the earth seems to be radiating her heat too rapidly 
into space, yet all the while a process is going on by which 
the loss of heat is adequately compensated. Every particle 
of dew which we brush from the blades of grase, as we take 
our morning rambles, is an evidence of the preservative ac- 
tion of nature. 





MARRYING BY LOT. 


“ Marrying by Lot” iz, or rather was, one of the customs of 
the Moravian Church, In the Americap, and, as we should 
imagine, in the English communities belonging to that body 
it bas become obsolete ; but Miss Mortimer, from whose little 
tale, bearing this title, our information has been drawn, 
gives us to uoderstand that io some of the German seltle- 
menis it remains at least partially in force. A system under 
which, we are told, unbappy marriages were unknown de- 
serves some notice, and, little as it harmonizes with English 
sentiment, possibly some regret. Miss Mortimer, who is now 
dead, was the daughter of an able and zealous minister of the 
Moravian Church. Though in after lite she withdrew from 
its communion, she never ceased to regard it with affection ; 
and in telling her story she preserves a uniformly respectful 
and kindly tcne which inclines us to trast her description. 
It ought to be observed at once that “the lot” does not 
play the important part which the name that bas been given 
to the system would seem toimply. It would be a genuine 
“ marriage by lot” if the names of the candidates for matri- 
mony were put into two urne, and the couples were paired as 
the lots bearing their names might happen to leap out to 
gether. Aad it might be argued with some force that, if there 
dwelt, as was believed, a divine guidance in the seeming 
chance, the larger and more confident appeal to it would 
draw forth the more satislactory response. With the Morav- 
iaus, however, the lot had a prohibitive voice only. It was, 
as will be seen, its veto, but not its sanction, that exercised a 
constraining force on the inclinations of the individual, or—for 
it was by these that the marriages were mostly arranged—on 
the counsels of the elders, The working of the system will be 
best described by giving an account of what took place on 
an occasion whea seven single or widowed brethren, an un- 
usual number for the small settlement where the scene of the 
tale is laid, signified to the Society their wish to marry. It 
should be said that the settlement contained an establishment 
in which ali the single women of every age resided under the 
charge of an elderess, and that the single men lived in similar 
fashion, and that all speech between unmarried brethren and 
sisters was absolutely probibited. This, it isplain, would do 
something, but, as we shall see, not everything, to clear 
away from the system the enormous difficulty of “ prior 
attachments.” 
Oa the Sunday, then, before the conference of the eettle- 
ment of the marriages was to be held, all the unmarried sisters, 
dressed in their most becoming attire, were in their place at 
church. The rule which forbade the interchange of a glance 
between the two classes of worshippers was tacitly repealed 
for the day. Botb parties used their liberty. 1t was observed 
that the looks of the seven brethren ranged over the whole 
company of sisters, but that the sisters concentrated their 
attention upon the five bridegrooms (out of the seven, two, of 
whom more hereafier, were absent.) Tie excitement was in- 
creased by tbe discovery that more tha one of the brethren 
were unusully desirable. Each of the five, by the way, bad 
two friends, nomenciatores they may be called, to answer any 
questions they might wish lo pul avout the sisters, On the 
aay of meeting of the Conference the order of proceedings was 
as follows. One of the candidates for matrimony, whom we 
will call A, presents himself. He is asked whether ne has any 
pre‘erence for any particular sister. He answers in the neg- 
ative. This he need not have done if he bad happened to 
have any liking. But he is a missionary, and it was the gen- 


leave the choice of a wife to the wisdom of the Society. 





While they are present in the alr there cap uever be a copious 


eral bough not the invariable practice lor the gg? 


was evidently a person of immense importance in the com- 
munity,—a sister is selected. Then the “lot” comes into use. 
Two papers, previously prepared, and tightly rolled up, are 
placed together ina box. One of these has yes, the other no 
written on the inside. The box is handed to a member of the 
company, who takes out one of these papers, which he passes 
to his next neighbour, who opens it and reads its contents, 
If the no lot is taken out the sister mentioned is considered to 
be vetoed; another is chosep, and the process is repeated 
until a favourable answer is obtained. The matter is submitted 
within the next few days to the sister, who has the right of 
accepting or refusing the offer. If she refuses, another has 
to be chosen in the same way. The case of B, the second 
missionary, is the same as A’s. That of C, however, presents 
some peculiarities. He expresses a preference. But the sis- 
ter had got someinkling of his intention, and not recipro- 
cating his liking, had contrived that it should be summarily 
stopped. Her father inte:feres, and prevents her name from 
being submitted to the trial of the lot. Disappointed in bis 
first choice, he proposes successively for several of the sisters, 
each one of whom is either negatived by tve lot or refuses her 
consent. The fact was that a terrible rumour had gone 
through the Sisters’ house to the effect thet C had been heard 
to epeak very confidently ot the way in which he should man- 
age his wife, and they were all unwilling to venture on such 
atyrant. A little more experience of the world would have 
enabled them to anticipate wbat actually happened, vz. that 
the boaster became an utter slave to the wife whom he at last 
managed to find in some other settlement. The two mis- 
sionaries who had not been able to leave their work were 
dealt with just as their impartial bretbren A and B had been. 
A sister was selected, and if approved by the lot sent out. It 
is evident, however, that they ran a greater risk, because they 
abandoned the veto which the presence of the others enabled 
them to exercise, and trusted themselves implicitly to the 
wisdom of the Conference. Sometimes, indeed, these absentee 
bridegrooms would endeavour to make their happiness more 
sure by sending home some description of what they wanted. 
For instance, one gentleman who had had the mistortune to 
lose his wife requested the Conference to find some one who 
might supply her place. She must, he told them, be a short, 
dumpy sister, of about five feet high; that had been the size 
of bis late partner, and it would be well it the new comer 
should fit the large wardrobe of excellent clothing which she 
had left. So modest and sensible a request was of course at- 
tended to. Alter several negatives the iot approved of a sister 
who was found on measurement to be of exactly the right 
eight. About F and G, the two lay candidates, there is 
notuing remarkable to be said, except that F had provided 
himseli with two “ preferences,” and the lot vetoing the first, 
fell back philosophically on the second. 
It will naturally be asked whether a negative decision of 
the lot was considered to be final. So, indeed, it seems to 
bave been in the early days of the Society, and so, one would 
think, On any consistent theory of the cusiom, it should have 
been. To tempt a second answer from the Divine Voice be- 
cause the first had been unwelcome would seem profanity. 
Ultimately, however, the strength or the weakness of human 
nature prevailed. When, on human considerations, the mar- 
Triage secmed desirable, the Conference sometimes permitied a 
second or even a third appeal to the lot. They would argue 
that out of such a trial of constancy theie might have grown a 
fitness which had not existed at the first. A profane observer 
might say that on the doctrine of chances any admirer who 
was sufficiently persevering would ultimately find a favour- 
able lot, and we might add. would in all probability deserve 
it. There can indced be little doubt that the custom was 
doomed when this relaxation was permitied ; and that with the 
custom a great protest on bebalf of the theocratic principle, 
poh the characteristic of the Moravian Society was 
ropped. 
We may, perbaps, be inclined to wonder that euch a practice 
should have retained iis vitality so long. But it is impoesible 
to measure the constraining power which a religious organi- 
zation, of which the enthusiastic force is unimpaired, can 
exercise over the individual wil). And the Moravian commu- 
nities, not being wholly cut off from intercourse with the 
outer world, would be assisted in retaining their integrity by 
a sort of process of natural selection, while the “ weaker 
bretbrep,” all in whom faith was not the dominating princi- 
ple, all in whom a vigorous personality rebelled against the 
rule of a system, were drawn off by attraction from without. 
Into the benefits of the system it may seem idle to inquire. 
The lot, of course, introduces an element of which it is im- 
possible to estimate the value, which, if the theory of its use be 
true, is of supreme importance, but, if our ordinary notions 
are right, is at the best harmiess, because it sometimes hap- 
pens to be inoperative. Apart from this, no system of *‘ mar- 
riage by arrangement”—and this, after all, is the custom of 
niveteen-twentieths of mankind—was ever more logically 
perfect. A wise old friend of our own used to declare that, 
in his opinion, all marriages should be made by the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor concretely represented 
the State, and it might be plausibly argued that a serene 
and impartial intelligence would be more likely to ‘secure a 
happy result than the chaffering of interested parents. The 
Moravian practice assumed still higher ground, for it was the 
actiag out of the adage that marriages are made in heaven.” 
From the exceptional success which is said to have attended 
it litle indeed can be inferred. We have heard it said that 
there are no bankrupts among the Quakers because bank- 
ruptcy excludes from their Society. Similarly, a company 
of enthusiasts, continually freed by the very rigidity of its 
system from the presence of weaker or irsubordivate mem- 
bers, cannot be compared with the world outside. 


———_>—__—_ 


FRANCE, AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


The Spanish Revolution has perhaps done something for 
the general peace of Europe during the next few months. 
What plans, if avy, the Emperor Napoleon had formed, only 
those in his conficence can tefl. The settled discontent with 
which the Tuileries regards the state of Germany had perhaps 
found vent this last summer in the concoction of more than 
one scheme or conspiracy against the quiet of the Continent. 
Various ideal repartitions of Europe bave been designed in 
the Imperial Cabinet in the course of sixteen years of politi- 
cal dreaming, and 1868 bas had, like the rest, its map, its 

, and possibly its plan of acampsign. Great en- 
ter ht bave been undertaken again in the coming 
winter if it had not been for the irony of Fortune, which so 
constantly interferes with the execution of the vague purposes 
of irresolute mev. Pr at any rate, is thought to be safe 
till next , uniess anything else happens, the French Em- 
peror will again be hard at work conquering General Moltke 
upon paper. Ail that can be hoped is that something may 

again next year, and, as the world is full of eur 
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fort may be dead, or there will be a Great Exhibition some- 
where, or a new general election to the Corps Législatif, or 
the Jesuits may have gotinto trouble by buying up all the 
Jand in Belgium, or M. Ollivier have acquired the bappiest in- 
tiuence at home over the mind of the French Emperor. Every- 
thing will once more necessarily blow over, and the French 
pation be consoled with the promise for the twentieth time 
that the Edifice is now at last about to be crowned, and a new 
Jaw introduced about the public press. It is singular that a 
politician of the Emperor’s grasp of mind should be inces:ant- 
ly exhausting his own treasury and the patience of Europe by 
these indefinite prolongatiors and postponements. War, it 
would seem, never is, but always is to be. Tne explanation 
is thatthe Emperor cannot but perceive that the war pro- 
gramme on which he is constantly forcing himself to pooder 
is unsuited to the real wants of bis age and country. He is by 
no means inaccessible to ideas of right and wrong, and a grain 
of conscience easily makes him sour. Those who are best ac- 
quainted with his habits and disposition appear agreed in 
tuinking that be bas no natural turn or inclination for engag- 
ing in a great and hezardous campaign. Handling the pow- 
der-barrel, and calculating the effecte of its explosion, is an 
occupation for which he bas even a predilection, but firing it 
would be #n act of fury from whieh his better nature, as well 
as his ordinary instincts, both equally recoil. Napoleon III., 
like Hamlet, might continue through whole years to brood 
over an enterprise which he could not bring bimself to ex- 
ecute, if it were not for the natural tendency of political clouds 
to precipitate themselves in wet weather. Englishmen know 
by experience the meaning of “drifting into war,” and the 
danger is lest the situation which the Emperor has partly 
created should in its turn produce the catastrophe from which 
heshrinks, * * 

It is not pleasant to think that the peace of Europe is at the 
mercy of any single man; but no condition is without its con- 
soling side, and itis some comfort to feel that the French 
Emperor has bis nerves. Jes nerfs, said the philosopher, 
wild Vhommé. Napoleon I11. migut bave been a bold des- 
perado, with the spirit and determination of a burglar. As it 
is, he isa sovereign whe ie reluctant to shed blood, who 
koowe what n.ilitary glory means to the poor and the indur- 
trious, and who in bis heart, perhaps, is not sorry when some- 
thing occurs to render it easy for him to put off his great con- 
quests till another day. He would doubtless rejoice, tor the 
sake of humanity, if Prussia at the last moment would give 
him @ sinal), even the smallest, piece of tribute money. What 
the representative of French vanity requires is indeed rather 
consideration and deference than concession; and Napoleon 
ILI. often perbaps sighs (in the interests of humanity) to think 
what a happy family the Continent would be if Fiance might 
evjoy even the faintest shadow of hegemony. His policy, al- 
ternately bold and timid, humanitarian and reactionary, con- 
clusively shows that despotic power cannot safely be entrust- 
ed even to philosophers who have what is called the popular 
fibre. The Empire is not peace. I: bas not jastified the first 
blast of trumpets with which its chief entered the political 
areva, Neither, on the other hand, is the Empire war. The) 
Empire, to Europe, means suspense. How loug Prussia wil! 
consent to have the sword of Damocles hang over her head 
has yet to be seen; but if she does not mind it, and if 1868 is 
to close quietly in spite of all the rumours of the autumn, one 
cannot but allow that suspense is not so bad but that certainty 
might be worse.—Saturday jew. 


ikea: adel 
THE CHANCES IN SPAIN. 


It is difficult for average Englishmen even to form sn opiaion 
on the course of events in Spaiv, Their previous knowledge of 
the country, never very extensive, is felt to be useless in pre- 
sence of a national revolt against priests and Bourbons, acd they 
receive none of the aid on which they have been accustom d to 
rely. Toe special correspondents hitherto despatched to Madrid 
are, without an exception, total failares—men who conceal pro- 
found ignorance as to the progress of events and the movements 
of opinion uuder long descriptions of trumpery street diep)ays, 
Who wants to know bow umbrellas looked when Salustiano Olo 
zaga entered Madrid, or what was the order of the proceasion 
which received him? Whatis wanted is an account, as accurate 
as may be, of the movement of opinion in Spain, of the political 
forces at work, of the ideas supported by tbe priccipal leaders, 
of the men, or Committees, or inst.tutions really exercising the 
ad interim power—points upon which the correspondents are 
either iguorant or so reserved as to be useless. Why, for ex- 
awple, are the elections to be loug delayed? What bups have 
the leaders of controlling those elections? How far will the 
Cortes be an independeut body? To whom is it likely to render 
obedience, aud why? These are the points on which information 
is required, aud the correspondents leave them all to repeat 
hackneyed trash about the geotlemanly loafers of Madrid, their 
ways aod their poverty, their love for garlic and their eagerness 
for officialemploy. For once Reuter is more useful iban the cor- 
respondents, tor his telegrams do at least record official acts 
without bewildering verbiage, and it is possible t» collect from 
them some faint idea of the progress of affairs, Keascning from 
the basis, we should say that the readiness of the people to ac 
quiesce in a Republic had greatly increased during the week, 
that time is telling on the Kepublican side and not on the side 
of constitut onalism, and that the chiefs of the movement per 
ceive this clearly and are beritating. It is true that Olozag’, 
telieved in Spa n to be ber abiest civilian, bas pronounced in fa- 
vour of monarchy; but he does not proclaim, he only proposes, 
this solution ; while Prim, who was mueh more decided, now ex 
plains that he will respect the national verdict, whatever i: may 
be. Whether the Chiefs are themsclves convinced of the ad- 
vantages inheteot in monarchy, or are yielding, as many believe, 
to foreign iofluence, the absence of a presentable candidate 
is a terrible embarrassment to them, an embarrassment 
which, ucless the Cortes is very amenable to control, 
may prove fatal to their plans, Monarchy needs a mouarch, 
and the D.rectory bas no monarch to offer except some 
ucknowa pereon on whom Parliament may decide, who may then 
refuse the crown, and who, if he aceepte, is only to educate the 
people till they are qualified to manage a Republic. A monarch 
of that kind is not the sort of figure to which even Spaniards bow 
in reverence, aud it ie by no means certain that even that figare 
is attainable. It is difficult to conceive of a Coburg declining a 
throne, but King Ferdinand seems io have refused one, and ap- 
parentiy without arriére pensée. The Duchess of Montpensier 
has a party, but the Duchess is as bigoted as her sister, and not 
half so able. Protestant Princes will hardly be selected, the 
Orleans family is vetoed by the Emperor of the French, and 
Spain, if sbe takes a King at all, must apparentiy go about beg- 
g’ng to some little knowo German, who will probably not be 
able to speak Spanish, must place herself at the feet of some ig- 
Torant schoolboy whose tingle recommendation is that the race 
he springs from is visibly effete. Spanish pride is not gratified 
at that prospect, aod the very difficulty of finding a King drives 
the very thoughts of the people back upon the idea of a Repub- 

Tse moment the magical charm is broken and the matter 





out a statue at the top, the democratic idea takes root, the obj:c- 

tions begin to disappear, and a Republic is seen to be one of the 

arrangements in which it is possible to acquiesce, Acquicecence, 

dignitied with bigh-rounding epithets, is the usual feeling of the 

multitude in every nation towards its government.—Spectator. 
—__>—__— 


“KING-CRAFT” AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


When Isabella II, arrived at marriageable years, the selection 
of @ husband for so eligible a bride bevame of great importance, 
since on the issue of that ma'ch would devolve the Crown of Spain. 
Louis Philippe, then Kiog of the French, resolved on securing 
this grand inheritance tor his own family, and proposed, acoord- 
ingly, to marry the young Queen to one of hisown sons, Against 
th’s proposal the Cabinets of Europe, and especially our own, 
vehemently protested. In those days the balance of power was 
etill a momentous consideration, and it appeared impossible to 
permit a match which might lead to the union of the Crowns of 
France and Spain in one family, or possibly on one head. We 
were eo lar wiser than we had been ia former generations that 
we did not on this occasion make the Spanish Succession a cause 
of war, but the diplomatic contest raged with incredible fury, 
and in the end King Louis Philippe abated a little of his de- 
signs. He no longer demanded the Recess band for his son, bat 
he determined that no other House sbould carry off the prize de- 
nied to hisown, The ultimatum, as we well remember, was 
proclaimed in these terms by the French Press—“ Only that no 
foreign blood should take its place on the Throne of Philip V.” 
That was the condition absolutely reserved. The Queen’s bas- 
baod must be a Bourbon, and none other than a Bourbon: on 
that the Freach nation was resolved. At last it was decided, 
not by European consent, but by the preponderance of French 
influence, that King Louis Philippe’s son, the Duc de Montpen- 
tier, should be married, not to Queen Isabella, but to her younger 
sister, while the Queen herself was to be provided for in another 
fashion, She was affiaoced to her own cousin—a match from 
which it was well understood that no legi'imate issue could be 
expected; so that the succession, in default of such issue, would 
devolve, afier all, upou the children of the second marriage— 
that is, upon Louis Philippe’s grandchildren. Oa these terms 
and with these calculations the two marriages were solemnized, 
and so ended the first chapter of the story before us. We can 
oow look at the results. 

The next scene in the sequence of events shows us the King 
of the French, bis Mivisiers, and bis dynasty all ruined together, 
nor was it wi(hout some reason that the Spanish Marriages were 
represented as one of the prime causes of the Revolution of 1848. 
The truth is, the topic had been greedily seized upon by the Re- 
publican party in France as telling against the Monarchy aod 
its institutions, These vigilant and daring agitators exposed the 
wicked hearilessness of the echeming, and turned every poiut to 
advantage in the prosecution of their ends. By these and other 
means they at length succeeded. King and Minister together 
were burled from place never to rise again, and the dyras‘y for 
which the rights of a woman and the interests of a nation had 
been deliberately sacrificed was driven into hopeless exile. In 
the meantime events ran their course iu Spain. The Queen, not 
without excuse, pursued a career which ultimately cost her the 
reepect and allegiauce of ber subjects, and after a series of abor- 
tive insurrections a real uprising of the whole nation drove her 
from ber kingdom. ‘I'bus the Spanish Throne became actually 
vacated for the next in succession even before the death of the 
Sovereign, but what has happened to the pr i of the 
claimant under the provisions of the Spanish Marriages? There 
is the Duc de Montpensier with the Spavi-h Princess his bride, 
They are a well-conducted, respectable couple, with a numerous 
family, and every qualification for the place before them; but, 
instead of being preferred, they have been rejected with especial 
aversion, The Bourbon monopols ot privilege bas been actually 
converted into a monopoly of proscription. “Only that no 
foreign blood shall succeed to the Throue of Philip V.” was the 
ery o! 1846, * Nove but foreign blood for the Throne of Philip 
V.” is the cry of 1868. Greek, Dane, or Englishman may euter 
there, but nota Bourbon. “Henceforth there will be no Pyre- 
nees,” said a French Monarch ; “ Heaceforth the Pyrenees ehall 
be impassable,” rays the Spanish nation.— Zimes, 





-—> 
THE EX, AND EX-PECTANT PREMIERS. 


The aims and the tactics of the Liberal party have been for- 
mulated during the past week by the publication of Mr. 
Gladstone’s address to his constituents, and by his speeches at 
Warrington on Monday night and a: Liverpool on Wednes- 
day night. The contrast between the manitesto of the Libe 
ral leader and the war-whoop with which Mr. Disraeli, 
laughing all the time in bis sleeve at his followers’ folly and 
his own comical figure as the wielder of “‘the Protestant 
flail, is instructive and striking. The central question of the 
politics of the day naturally occupies the most important 
place in Mr, Gladstone's enunciation of policy, as it did also 
in that of his rival. Other questions, of course, were not 
omitted by either of the leaders, and the speech at Warring- 
ton may be regarded asa dignified reply on the part of the 
chief of the Opposition to Mr. Disrael.’2 empty and random 
glorification of his acministrative success. But while the 
electors will duly estimate the difference in every department 
of the public cervice between the statesmauship ot Mr, Glad- 
stone and the clever jaggliog of the present First Miaister, 
the issue of the impending struggle will be determined in the 
main by the measure which the nation will take of the com- 
peting systems of Irish policy advanced by the Libera! party 
and by the irresponsible managers of demoralized Conserve - 
tism. The position of political parties must now be described 
accordirg to the relation in which they siand to the 
policy of impartial Cisestablishment of reiigious commu- 





nities. in Ireland. At present, all the isierest and all 
the importance of the great tril of party strevgth 
is concentrated in this single aad somewhat parruw 
issue, whether the monepoly of the Anglican Church 


in Ireland is to be maintained or to be absolutely and finaily 
abolished. Compared with this question, all others have for 
the time sunk into insignificance. Every atempt to divert 
public attention to other issues must be a paliry and idle 
trick to raise a little obecuring dust; and, on the whole, 
such attempts have been abandoned even by the Tories as 
useless. Yet it is easy to sce how grateful the keen de- 
fenders of the Church would be for any kindly cloud that 
might Homerica:ly conceal their idol from tue dangerous 
light of general scrutiny. There is no power, however, to 
send the blinding darkness, but rather there come reports 
of Commissions and volumes upon volumes of appaliivg 
statistics, under the fire of which the hapless Church is tot- 
tering. It is fortunate that upon this quest'oa Mr. Gladstone, 
putting aside the verbiage and subtieties of language to 
which he was formerly too prone, bas spoken out 60 ciearly 





and boldly that the most invincible ignorance can fiud 
nothing doubtfal in his meaning. In addressing the electors 


brought to the test of reason, the moment it is scen that buman | of Liverpool, again he repeated his emphatic declaration that 
society can exist without kings, that the pyramid will stand with- | his policy was to apply to Ireland, without reservation or ex- 


emption, the principles of religious equality—not merely to 
put an end to the existence as an Establishment of the Angli- 
can Church in Ireland, but to withdraw all other applica- 
tions of Irish national proper'y to sectarian purposes. The 
extinction of the Regium Donum and of the Maynooth 
Grant therefore form as necessary parts of Mr. Gladetone’s 
policy as the resumption by the State of the tithe rent- 
oe and episcopal lands. If the repeated statement of 
this line of policy fails to satisfy the critical politicians who 
can never flad avything good in what the leader of the 
Liberal party advocates, it is only because none are so blind 
as thuse who will not see.—Saturday Review, 
sntaiipitalpiaeinem 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


Mr. Gladstone missed a great opportunity on Thursday. The 
single incident in bie career which his followers would gladly for- 
get, and which every now and then suggests a doubt whether bis 
Liberalism is world-wide, is the attitude he assumed towards the 
Southern rebellion. He believed that it would succeed, that a 
slave @mpire could be founded, that it was possible to elevate a 
caste of slavebo.ders into a nation, that in fact, as he said, the 
work bad been accomplished, and he expressed his belief as if in 
tome way it brought bim pleasure. His speech upoa the subject 
gave deeper offence to English Liberals than even to the Ameri- 
cans, for it suggested that there wae at least ove subject upon 
which the morai vision of their leader, usuaily so clear, was dim- 
med by prejudice; one corner of his mind in which his sympa- 
thies for the oppressed, usually so despot'c, were not dominant; 
one region of politics ia which his toresight, usually s> keen, 
was arrested by some failure in his mind, He has, we doubt oot, 
since then received light, has perceived not only, as he says, the 
enormous evergy nations derive from exteuding popular privi- 
lege, but the enormous suffering which any compromise with 
slavery, any tolerance for that supreme wickedoess, brings even 
upen States otherwise wisely organized; but he should bave 
taken the opportunity afforded him by the banquet to Mr, Re- 
verdy Johnson to announce the Change, aud clear bis political 
character from its solitary staiu, to prove that there was no point 
upon which men who love freedom could regard Mr. Disraeli as 
superior to himself. He did not do it. He made, indeed, aa ex- 
ceilent speech, full of kindnees towards the Union and its repre- 
sentatives, and admitied that the war had taught him much ; but 
he did not say, what we are certain be fully believes, that the 
war proved to a demonsira ion the great truth that no free state 
cao in this generation be based on human slavery, —that the sys- 
tem is, in his own words about a much milder servitude, “a deli- 
berate negation of God.” It is conceivable that bis reticence may 
have proceeded from an exaggerated courtesy toward Mr, Re- 
verdy Johusou as a Marylaader, or from a mere reluctance to en- 
ter at such a banquet upon a personal topic; but it has disap- 
pointed, not to say wounded, some of his best supporters, and 
we shall be delighied to find that before the elec ion comes on 
the il-timed sileuce has been amply explained. Even bad sla- 
very not been in question, Mr. Gludstone’s false estimate of 
American forces would have been a blunder ; but it was one com- 
mitted by politicians as sagacious as himself, by one, for exam- 
ple, as coldiy watchful as the Emperor of the French. No apo- 
logy was needful fur an error so widely spread, but sympathy 
with slavery is a mental taint of which a leader almost worship- 
ped by Eogli-h Liberals, and worshipped for the siacerity of his 
belief in freedom and in man, ought to avow himself wholly 
free.—London Paper. 

diathinnaiiasdelierinatiteiaien 


MN. MILL'S MISTAER, 


When Mr. Mill first put himself forward @s a candidate for 
Parliament, there were those who feared that the peculiar bent 
of bis mind, and the babits of his intellect, would incapacitate 
him for the particular kind of service required in the House of 
Commons, A philosophical thi: ker is sometimes too much in ad- 
vance of his time, and at others too singular and wayward (or at 
least apparently wayward) in his views, to suit the rough and 
necessar.ly imperfect work of a legisiative assemb'y, which is 
compelled to reflect rather general opinion than special opinion, 
It is to be regretted that some of Mr. Mill's proceedings during 
the last year or two have given a degree of confirmation t» the 
judgment thus expressed. We are not iosensible of the advan- 
tage that is to be derived from the utterances of an intelligence 
euch as that of the for Westminster. But this order of 
miod has its special liabilities to error, and those of « nature par- 
ticularly unfortunate in connection with political subjects, No 
one will deny that Mr. Miil has delivered in the House of Com- 
mous tome very thought/ul aud suggestive essays on the first 
principles of stateemanship; yet mauy, even among the most ad- 
vanced Liberals, look with distrust and aversion ou his crotchety 
views with regard to the representation of minorities aod the 
rights of women. We are afraid that this feeling of distrust in 
Mr. Mill as @ representative of the Liberal party will be greatly 
iucressed by the singularly imprudent course he has recently 
been takiag with respect to the elections, Mr. Mill seems to have 
formed av idea tha’ he is adviser-general to the British consti- 
tuencies, He ds here, he dissuades there ; and, unfor- 
tunately, it seems always to bappen that he recommends a Li- 
beral where a Liberal is already in the field, «nd so promotes 
Conservatives success by fosteriig disunion in the opposite 
camp. Mr. Bright had occasion some weeks ago to express bis 
dissent from this course, aod ix such matters we sbould gay that 
Mr. Bright is more likely to be a e.fe guide than Mr, Slill.— 
London Review. 








THE ELECTORAL ADVISER, 





Mr, Mill is doubtless a very valuable Member of Parlisment; 
but, considering how he took it upon himeell to direct the Kil- 
marnock electors whom to choose for the'r representative, we 
should ewy, seiting his incurruptibility atide, that we should like 
to buy him at our price, and sell bim at his owo.— Punch, 

—_——_@—_—_— 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CHURCH IN CANADA, 


In the course of his recent speech at Ormskirk, the ex- 
Chancellor referred to the condition of the Church in Canada 
and the United States, as an argument in favour of freedom 
from Siate control of all religious establishments. He said : 
“ | canpot go as far as those who fay it is necessary to main- 
tain an Established Cbarch in order to secure the possession 
lof religious liberty. That I look upon as an idle and a base~ 
less doctrine. The foundations ot religious liberty are laid 
with perfect certainty and solidity on the principles of uni- 
versal toleration end ¢quality of religious rights. And this is 
po mere opinion of mine; for we have only to look across 
the water, look at the Uuited States of America, which have 
no Established Church either connected with the Federal 
Government, or connected with the State Governments, and 
where, at the. same time, it is entirely undeniable that the 
most perfect religious liberty is enjoyed. But if there be 
‘some who have a prejudice against tue United Sates because 
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they think it is not fair to te the example of a Republic— 
though for my part I am always ready to quote the example 
of avy Government whatsoever on points where it can be 
made available for our instruction—but if that be their feeling, 
let them with me simply cross the St. Lawrence into Canada, 
Canada is under a monarchical Government. Canada has no 
semblance of an Established Church. Canada has passed 
Acts of Parliament, the very preamble of which recites that 
it is desirable to put an end to all semblance of connection 
between Church and State in that country, and has acted on 
those principles, Yet, who is there that for one moment will 
pretend to say that religious liberty does not prevail in Canada? 
That was a country somewhat resembling, but far less aggra- 
vated—somewhat resembling the case ot Ireland. Reeembling it 
in this important point—that the members of the Courch of 
England formed a very small proportion of the whole com- 
munity. And here I must digreas for one moment to revert 
to what I stated about the cause of many eminent and excel- 
lent clergymen, and even bishops, in connection with the 
Anglican Church, whoare fayoural! ©» the policy which we, 
the Liberal party, recommend, Auoug them I cannot fail to 
notice one, little known, probably to you, for his sphere of 
action was far distapt—Bishop Fulford, of Moatreal, the Me- 
tropolitan of the Anglican Church in Canada. A gentleman 
I had the honour to kaow, and whom no one could know witb- 
out respecting or revering, or without perceiving that he was a 
man of most solid aud piercing understanding and of most 
commanding qualities. That gentleman, who died but two 
months ago, is the Bisbop under whom the Canadian Church 
has unJergone this process of disestablishment. I had the 
honour of seeing him in London during the past year, and 
hearing his opiaion from his own lips, About a fortnight be- 
fore bis death I received a long letter from him stating in de- 
tail what occurred in Canada, He had seen his Church flour- 
ish under the operation of disendowment, and had it been in 
his power to reverse the proceedings, nothing would have in- 
duced him to make a single retrograde step. 





CONVENTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Aswe go to preas we are in receipt of Victoria, V.I., files 
of the 26th September, from which we learn that a political 
Convention was held at Yale, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
that month, when the following preambles and resolutions 
were adopted: 

** Whereas this Convention composed of Delegates repres- 
enting different constituencies, bas at the general popular de- 
sire and after due and ample public notice been convened 
at Yale, British Columbia, this Sept. 14th, 1868, by the call 
of the Confederate League, and by the authority of the 
people of British Columbia in the respective districts de- 
clared to give a full, unprejudiced and united expression ol 
their views and feelings respecting the desirablity of the 
admission of this Colony into the Dominion of Canada, the 
necessity for the immediate establishment of Represeutative 
lustitutions with Responsible Government, and generally as 
to the state, wants and wishes of the country: 

And Whereas this Convention, is duly impressed with the 
high, responsible and patriotic duties that their fellow-coun- 
trymen have called on them to discharge, and cherishes the 
most ardent and devoted loyalty to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and attachment to British Institutions ; 

And Whereas it is expedient to resolve and declare what 
in its opinion is right and proper in the premises, This 
Convention, therefore, in virtue of the trust reposed in it, 
and with an honest and patrivctic desire to promote the pub- 
lic welfare, after due deliberation resolves and declares as. 


follows: 

1. That all Governments should exist by the free and just 
consent of the governed, and that the Government that does 
not exist by the free and just consent of the governed is a 
despotism. That the Government of British Columbia does 
not exist by the free and jast consent of the governed ; and 
is, therefore a Despotism. That it is unsuited to the Free 
British Subjects of this ey That it deprives the people 
of their rightful sbare in the Government, as no Statute or Or- 
der in Council exists which guarantees to the peuple the 
right to participate in the Government of the Colony ; but in 
the Legislative, and Executive Departments all are nominated 
or may be rejected, suspended or removed by the Governor of 
this Colony. That the ordinary consequences of such a form 
of government are manifest in this Colony, in the disregard of 
public opinion, in the neglect of public interests, in the high 
taxation, in the annual deficits, in the annually increased pub- 
lic debt, in expending large sums of public money in paying 
salaries disproportionate to the services rendered, and iu 
maintaining an unneceseary large number of officials, and in 
the tendency which the continuance of such political evils have 
to weaken the attachment of the people to the Crown and 
British connection. That to such an extent have the evils of 
mis-government multiplied that profound, wise-spread, uni- 
versal diecontent prevails and is expressed at the form of Go- 
vernment and atthe manner in which the affairs of the Colony 
have been aud are mismanaged ; and that the people of Brit- 
ish Columbia loudly demand A REMEDY. 

2. That the proper remedy for the present political condition 
of the Colony and the one that commends itself as preferable 
to all others—being in harmony with Imperial policy and the 
legitimate aepirations and desires of the people of this Colo- 
ny—is the immediate admission of British umbia into the 
Dominion of Canada on terms equitable, expedient and beneti- 
cial, simultaneously with the establishmeut of Representative 
Institutions and Responsible Government; and taat, whether 
admission into the Dominion of Canada shall oceur or not, Rep- 
resentative Institutions and ible Government should be 
inaugurated forthwith in British Columbia. 

Tne Convention thea passed a series of thirty-seven detail 
resolutions, for which we cannot find space, but we give the 
following short ones as a specimen: That free grants ot at least 
320 acres of land ought to be offered to actual setilers upon 
the public lands, and that the Executive should spare no ef- 

fort in in- iting immigration and facilitating the settlement of 
the country. That the vote of the Legislative Council 1efusing 
to pass an address to Her Majesty the Queen respecting the 
Cuntede ation of this Colony with Canada, is not endors d by 
the country; but is opposed to tbe well-uncerstood wishes 
of the people of British Columbia. The Convention further 
resolved: That an address be prepared and sent to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, praying for the reforms enumerated in these 
resolutions. ‘That an address to the Governor-General of Ca- 
nada be prepared and transmitted, urging the Confederation 
on the terms proposed, and that a petiuion to the Imperial Par- 
liament be prepared and circulated for signature throughout 
the Colony, and transmitted to some prominent member of 
Parliament for presentation, accompanied by the resolutions 
of this Convention. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die, after giving three 


Confederation ticket was successful in every district heard 
from. The vote was unusually large, the franchise having 


his Grace the Most Revd, Archbishop of New York, James A. G. 


LATER BY TELEGRAPH. 


San Francisco, Nov. 6.—The election of members of the 
Legislature in British Columbia took place yesterday. Tne 


been extended to foreigners of three months’ residence. 





MaRRIED—On Saturday, October 3ist, at the Church of the 
Ascension, by the Rev. W. H. Neilson, James GALLatTIN, Jr., to 
Evizaperta H., daughter of the late Benjamin F. Dawson. 





~ MARRIED—On Wednesday, November 4th, at the Cathedral, by 


—— to nvuGENIA, daughter of Eugene Kelly, 
ork. 
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European News. 

The cable brings us the usual quantum of news, but a very 
small portion of it can be said to be of sufficient importance 
to justify reproduction here. In Eogland, Madame Rumour 
is still busy preparing a pailiamentary programme for the 
Ministere, while journals in the confidence of the government, 
put forth in a more definite shape certain facts relative to the 
coming elections. The Morning Post, for instance, says that 
the dissolution of Parliament will take place on the 11th inst. 
That Parliament will be summoned to meet on Wednes- 
day the 9th of December, when the Queen’s speech will be 
delivered, and the policy of the Ministry on the questions at 
issue announced ; adding that it is believed the House will be 
ready to proceed to business by Monday, the 14th of Decem- 
ber. Then the same staid and respectable sheet goes on to 
speculate upon the exact action contemplated by the Opposi- 
tion, and to inform the public just how long it will take Par- 
liament to discuss the Queen’s speech ; and just how long the 
House will aijourn, alier the “ amendment” to the address 
is “carried by a large mejority,” etc., etc. This “organ” 
would appear to us to somewhat exceed i's semi-official dut- 
ies, unless it claims to speak for both of the political parties 
ot the Empire, instead of one. 

The hopeful and even enthusiastic American Minister at 
St. James, still continues to be dined and feted ; and still con- 
tinues to make excessively good-humoured speeches to appe- 
renily jolly and good-humoured audiences; and we sincerely 
hope his most sanguine expectations will bs realized. Still we 
must be permitted to doubt the wisdom of his course. For in 
stance,in Mr. Johnson’s last speech he is reported to have 
said: “ Whatever difficulties have occurred between Eagland 
and the United States, I have supreme pleasure in saying they 
are about to be removed. Little remains to be done, and be- 
fore the end of the year everything will be successfully ad- 
justed.” Thisis certainly strong and emphatic language for a 
leading international diplomatist to publicly indulge in. 

It is further announced that the Queen has finally returned 
from Scotland, and is now at Windsor Castle, and that the 
government decli to recog the rights claimed by the 
Hudson Bay Company in the, territory between Canada and 
the Pacific coast. 

This last item will be welcome news to our friends of the 
New Dominion ; but we fear there will be but littie actually 
accomplished, so long as the present incumbent continues to 
hold the portfolio of the Colonial Office. 

From Spain we learn that the deficit in the revenue this 
year will reach £50,000,000 sterling, and further, that the 
government seeks to raise a loan of 200,000,000 crowns atan 
interest of six percent. Olozago and his party have issued a 
manifesto urging the necessity of maintaining a monarchical 
form of government; while on the other hand the Carlists are 
circulating the report that the Emperor Napoleon will throw 
his influence in favour of Don Carlos should he be presented 
as a caudidate for the throne of Spain. Genera! Prim, how- 
ever, declares that the members of the Provisional govern- 
ment have not even discussed the name of any candidate for 
the Spanish throne. ; 

The Emperor Napoleon is said to be now busy preparing 
maps to show that the Second Empire has strictly regarded its 
frontiers as laid down in treaties with neighbouring Powers, 
while the semi-official Moniteur asserts that the senatus consul- 
tum of 1866 was intended to prevent the liberty (°) of the 
press of France from degenerating into license. 








No More Barricades. 

The Revolution in Spain, so thorough in its accomplish- 
ment and yet so uncertain in its issue, has brought out not a 
few speculations regarding its possible or probable effect upon 
the political condition of France. Will it give renewed vits- 
lity to the filckering elements of Republicaniem? Will it in- 
duce the wily and watchfal Emperor to trim his sails to 
the airs of freedom that are wafted to him across the 
Pyrenees? Will it ensnare him into meddling and intrigue 
of the sort that has hitherto proved so unprofitable to him, but 
to which he seems to be drawn irresistibly? These questions 
are full of interest to the student of living characters and pass- 
ing events ; but we do not profess to discuss them. Our imme- 
diate purpose is to invite attention to still another instance of 
the latitude permitted to certain writers for the Parisian press, 
while complaints as to censorship or repression are muttered 
and uttered all around. 

Witty and sagacious Edmond About has appsrently parsed 
over from the Imperialist to the Opposition ranks, if one may 





cheers for the Queen and tnree for the New Dominion. 


lively neighbour, the Courrier des Htats Unis of Wednesday. 
From what Paris paper it is borrowed, we co not know; but 
it is remarkable for such a mingled vein of pleasantry and 
common sense and pungent satire, as we look for ineffec- 
tually in Saturday Review or Pall Mall Gazette. A brief 
sketch of its strong points is but a poor substitute for a tull 
translation; but its length excludes it from our columns, as 8 
whole. 

Monsieur About, in his vocation of journalist, professes to 
bave received a communication from one of his fellow-citi- 
zens, a glazier by trade, the purport of which is as follows: 
The man of glass and putty desires to know what immediate 
prospects for his special business Mr. About can deduce from 
his political experience. “The years 1830, 1848, and 1851, 
gave,” says he, “an immense impulse to our branch of incus- 
trial pursuits. Whatever else went ill, there was a marvel- 
lous renewal of broken panes. I myself repaired all the win- 
dows on one side of the street of St. Antoine. What hopes 
have you for the year 1869, you who are constantly cenounc- 
ing the government? In short,” thus he winds up, “ may one 
count upon something, after all these seventeen years of dull- 
ness?” 

Fitting his reply to this happily-imagined inquirer, Elmond 
About speaks his mind freely. ‘ Glazier, my friend,” thus he 
begins,“ you shall read my innermost thoughts, as though 
all my body was of the purestcrysta'.” Of these thoughts we 
can but snatch one here and there, abridging it as best accords 
with our space. Thus at the outeet : ‘‘ Know, in the first place 
that a man may write somewhat viclently against the course 
pursued by a government, without conspiring in any 
way to bring about its fall. Im every line of caus 
tic criticism you fancy you perceive an incitement 
to hatred of the authorities. Eh, my good man, the 
real, the only culprits are the gentlemen in embroidered coats, 
who needlessly irritate the peaceable citizen, in the name of 
the Emperor who knows nothing of the matter! There is in 
the mayoralties, in the prefectures, and even in the departments 
of state, a host of personages more injurious to the government 
by their haughty airs and sillinesses, than all the journalists 
of France by their smartness. These are they who compel 
the people to hate the well-intentioned man who rules. As 
for us, of the constitutional Opposition, we would make him be- 
loved of his very enemies, if he condescended to listen to our 
disinterested advice. Would you restore to the glazier his 
flourishing seasons of 1830 and 1848? Pray that arbitrariness 
may be without a curb, expenditure without control, pillage 
without restraint ; but demand, above all, that we may be forbid- 
den to write—there will then be plenty of windows smashed.” 
The far-seeing humourist proceeds to inform his correspon- 
dent that he has misinterpreted the signs of the times—the 
popularity of La Lanierne, the success of every publication 
hostile to the Empire, the affair of young Cavaignac at the 
Sorbonne, an occasional row among the students of the Latin 
Quarter, and a broken gas-lamp here and there “ which has 
probably received attention from yourself.” He tells the glazier 
that his imagination is too vivid, in perceiving already the 
pavement upturned, and barricades uprising at all the cross- 
ways of the capital. There will be no more barricades. The 
streets of Paris are too broad, paving stones are too rare,barracks 
are too frequent and well placed, the spirit of the soldiery is 
too—here he fails to find a suitable epithet,—and their arms are 
brought to too much perfection. What can a parcel of fow]- 
ing-pieces, and a few rusty halberds, and old-fashioned hol- 
sier-pistols, accomplish against the omnipotent Chassepot of 
to-day? There will be no more barricades. Paris is no 
longer what it was. Itis neither the head nor the heart of 
France ; it is litle else now than an enormous agglomeration 
of passers-by, some athirst for pleasure and excitement, others 
athirst for money, wealthy vagrants who scatter gold about 
in handfulls, pauper vagrants who pick it up even in the ken- 
nel. In losing its tone, it has lost its prestige; and “the 
Provinces would not, perhaps, accept as consecrated bread the 
coups @’ Etat of such a parti-coloured population. The capital 
ot red-dyed chignons, and cray-fish @ la Bordelaise, and fallen 
virtue set to music—has it still the right to chant the Marseil- 
laise? The provincials, who read in their journals that Paris 
is filled with Russians and Spaniards—will they submit them- 
selves, at the first brunt, to a Parisian revolution?” Besides, 
he adds, for a revolt, there must be revolters. “I see the 
Generals, and the Colonels, and some Captains of an insur- 
rection ; but where will you find the rank and file of an 
army? The working-men are no longer what they were in 
1830 and 1848. The heroic lambs who then stood up to be 
killed, and asked no questions, now reason and calcu’ate. 
They are all intent upon ameliorating their condition, and 
securing the future of their children.” A social revolution 
is the only one to which they would earnestly put their 
hands, the Generals and Colonels and Captains notwithstand- 
ing. Truly, the age of barricades is past. ‘I do not say that 
we shall never have the spectacle promised by Pitvost Para- 
dol, but a dynasty may fall by its own errors, without asingle 
window being broken.” 

The conclusion is mure in the style of Opposition writers 
generally, though there is pointin Mr. About’s hint to Na- 
poleon, that other sovereigns fi Europe contrive to reign 
without governing, and yet suffer no humiliation before the 
eyes of the world. He instances the Queen of England, the 
King of Italy, the King of the Belgians, the King of Holland, 
and the King of Denmark. It would be wise if the Emperor 
of the French were to follow these illustrious examples. “ But” 
—we cannot omit this passage—‘if power will cling to a 
dictatorship henceforward without excuse, it risks the stand- 





judge by a brilliant article from his pen, republished by our 


jg alone in its opinion and runping counter to that of the 
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people, while creating for itself a State within the State. It 
isolates itself, and isolation is a fall inevitable.” 


ment which shall more truly represent the intelligent and 


The Hon, Joseph Howe’s Position. 


he will candidly make known the wishes of his constituents, 


his country.” As for these services, we believe they consist in 








progressive British American mind of to-day—provided only | an Antarctic voyage of discovery, on the results of which, and 


the voluminous description that magnified them, the scientific 


. with a view to so amending the Confederation act, as to meet 
When, less than @ year ago, the writer of these lines visited | their views and wishes. It is high time, moreover, that men, 
who for the last dozen years, have been “looking to Wash- 
ington,” should not longer misrepresent the best interests of 
the Dominion at the Court ef St. James. 


the Dominion Capital for the express purpose of convincing 
Honourable and titled gentlemen high in office, that the Hon. 
Joseph Howe was not “being tampered with from Washing- 
ton ;” we could not, of course, foresee that less than eight 
months’ time would clearly prove the fact which we then 
sought, in the public interest, to establish. But so it is, 
The eloquent Nova Scotian, and staunchly loyal British 
American Statesman, has at length spoken in terms not to be 
misunderstood. In response to the Washiogtor Correspon- 
dent of a Nova Scotia paper (whether such correspondent 
be the son of Mr. Howe, who fought for the preservation 
of the American Union, we know not) the Honourable gen- 
tleman says: “In answer to your letter I may say, that up 
‘*to this hour I have sccepted nothing, and done no hing 
“inconsistent with the general tenor of my life. I am deal- 
“ing with the difficulties around me with a single eye to 
“the good of my country, but let me add that treason and 





The Result. 


The hotly-contested struggle which quadrennially divides 
the American people into two opposing forces, and which 
will long make the p it year 
the election of the Republican candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President by largely increased majorities 
over those given for the same party in the October elections. 
New England and the North-west voted solidly fur the Re- 
publican candidates, while New York and New Jersey only, 
of the Middle States, gave majorities for the Democracy. Mas- 
sachusetts heads the Grant column with 75,000 majority; 
Iowa stands second with 55,000; Illinois ranks third with 50,- 





ble, has resulted in 


Silibustering expeditions to tear the Provinces to pieces, are not in 


“cluded in my programme.” Mr, Howe then goes on to explain 


at length; and, from such explanation of his present posi 
tion and purposes, we clip the following: “ Your correspon 


“dent at Washington, who advises us to resist the law and 
***cut away from the apron-trings of the good old mother 
“ Queen,’ will be secure in his study no matter what hap- 
“ pens, even should we take his advice; but others who are 
“to place their lives and properties at hazard, will perbaps 


“‘ponder the matter soberly before they plunge their coun. 


“try into insurrection. Especially ought I to ponder, who 
“have been largely trusted by the people of Nova Scotia— 
“to whom at this moment they are justified in looking for 
“counsel and advice—who cannot escape from responsibility 
“if I would. I hope to live and die ic Nova Scotia, and 
“must be careful of her reputation and of my own. In 
“all the struggles of the past for the elevation and 
“advancement of our country, it has been my boast 


“tbat no life was lost nor a pane of glass shattered. 


‘* owe it to the living that this policy shall not be abandoned. 
“ T owe it to the dead who in honour and sobriety fought by 
“ my side, that in the autumnal season of my life I shall not 
“ go mad and turn our country into a shambles. [ had given 
“ two years to the battle for a repeal of the British American 


000 ; Obio, fourth, with 35,000, while Michigan and Tennessee 
each give 30,000 msjority. In the latter State we see the 
effect of a large negro vote. Of the Southern States, North, 
and South Carolina aud Alabama are conceded to the Repub- 
licans, while Arkansas is still in doubt. Of the Democratic 
States, Kentucky leads with 70,000 majority, followed by 
Maryland with 45,000, by Georgia with 35,000, and by Louisi- 
ana with 30,000. New York and New Jersey have also given 
small majorities on the same side. With reference to the 
Empire State, it is noteworthy that out of fifty-nive counties 
only fourteen went Democratic, but that the uoprecedentedly 
large vote of this city was sufficient to overcome the expre3- 
sion of the popular will in the rural districts, and give the 
Democratic electoral ticket a small majority of some four 
th 1. The candidate for Governor, however, Mr. Hoff- 
mar, proved more popular than the Presidential candidates 
of his party, and is said to be elected by a majority of 20,000. 
These figures are of course only approximate, as an official 
canvass will be necessary to determine the exact number of 
I} votes cast. Leaving out of the question Arkansas, twenty- 
five States have cast their votes for Grant and Colfax, and 
seven for Seymour and Blair. This leaves the States of Ar- 
kansas and Oregon to be decided by the official count. Io 
other words, it may be stated thus: 





coterie has been singularly reticent. As to the Admiral’s near 
approach to humiliating Eogland, the allusion is a perfect 
conundrum. Whatcan be meant? Surely not the attack by 
a frigate upon the mail steamer Zrent—an occurrence that 
bad better be forgotten. Ifthe “old sea-dog’s” fame rests 
solely or mainly on that transaction, Heaven saye him from 
injudicious fricnds ! 


———_ e—_—_ 


PMusic. 


A very fair audience, considering the prevalent election excite. 
ment, greeted the revival of * La Belle Héléne” by the Bateman 

troupe at Pike’s Opera House, on Monday evening. The distri- 

bution of parts was as follows: La Belle Héléne, Mile. Tostee ; 

Orestes, Mile. Lambelé ; Paris, M. Decré; Agamemnon, M. Du- 

chesne; Calchas, M. Lagriffoul; Menelaus, M. Leduc; Ajax I., 

M. Houdin; Ajax II., M. Gaidon; Achilles, M. Daron; Bacchis, 
Mile, Arsene. It will be seen that with the exception of the fa- 
mous trio, Duchesne, Lagriffoul and Leduc, and Tostee, the cast 
was entirely altered trom that of last season. As Paris, M. De- 
eré, formerly of the New Orleans Opera troupe, made a very 
pleasing impression, although cold in the first act and missing 
several of the humorous points. In the second act, he appeared 
to better advantage, throwing a halo of chivalric tender- 
ness around the earlier scenes to which we had not been accus- 
tomed. Ina musical point of view, M. Decré is altogether the 
best Paris we have had, ard a further acquaintance with the part 
will doubtless enable him to fully meet iis histrionic require- 
ments. As Héléne, Mile. Tostee achieved even greater than her 
former success, singing the music of the rdle with more aplomb 
than last season. We have never before heard this charming ar- 
tiste in better voice. As to the piece de resistance of the opera—the 
famous ** Un Mari Sage’’—it seemed at one time doubtful whe- 
ther the evening's performance would not close to its seductive 
strains, so frequently and persistently did the audierfce demand 
its repetition. Mile. Tostée delivered its naughty sentiments with 
a new grace, and the acting of the other artists combined to make 
it the success of the evening. Mile. Lambelé added fresh laurels 
to her crown by the charm with which she invested the rollicking 
part of Orestes. The rdles of Agamemnon, Calchas and Menelaus, 
were acted and sung as they could only have been bythe now 
well-known “ Grande Duchesse”’ trio, although there is not so 
much ecope for broad farce in ‘‘La Belle Héléne” as in the for- 
mer opera. MM. Houdin and Guidon were extremely amusing 
as the two Ajaxes. M. Houdin made his first appearance in this 
country on Monday evening, having been imported by Mr. Bate- 
man from the Theatre de Palais Royal and the Porte 8t. Martin, 


“ Act—at what personal sacrifice perhaps only myself and my 
“ own family know. It bas rarely fallen to the lot of any man 
“ to confront so formidable a combination. Arrayed against 
“us were the Queen’s name, the Houses of Lords and Com- 
“ mons, the Governor-General, three Lieutcnant-Governors, 
“ thirty-five delegates, including many of the ablest men in 
“ British America, the Canadian press, and uatil recently the 
“entire press of England. How I have borne myseif-in 
“ presence of this vast combination is now a matter of history. 
“ My speeches and public papers are before the world. And 
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This result fully justifies our estimate, after seeing the plat- 
forms of the respective parties, that three-fourths of the Ame-| come. We understand, however, that the management at this 
rican people would vote for the popular soldier, Gen. Grant. ag 

As 139 Republicans and 81 D dar. have ” ha elected to | Veltics, “* Une Fleur de Thé” and “ Barbe Bleue” will be brought 


“ the honourable men with whom I[ have been associated— who 
“have shared my labours and my inmost thoughte—know 


“ well that I have exerted during fthese two years every fac 


“ lity with which nature had endowed me, to recover the in- 


“ dependence of my native Province. In this cause the batt! 
“ was to the strong; and when I returned from Eogiand twic 


* defeated, I would have been justified as Le wa: in laying 
“ down my arms; and had I done so and accepted the situa- 
“ton frankly, my honour would have been as uotarnished as 
“ that of the unsuccessful soldier. J have not laid down my 
“ arms nor accepted the situation, but I am stil! labouring in the 


‘ interests of my country, and utterly regardless of my own, t 


“ make the best of a bad business, and to recover what 1 can, out 
“ of the wreck that has been made of our provincial organization. 
“There are three peaceful courses open to the people of | pared with what has yet to be accomplished. That the 
“ Nova Scotia. First, an appeal to the new Government and 
“ Parliament of England; second, an attempt to revive the 
“old scheme of a union of the Maritime Provinces; aad 
“ third, negotiation with the Canadians for a re-adjustment of 
“the terms upon which Nova Scotia waa forced into Coafe- 


‘* deration.” 
We must here candidly say, that we have never serious! 


doubted Mr. Howe’s loyalty—and when we did, for a moment, 
waver, he, bimself, was the first to know the fact. But 
these, bis latest utterances, are so unqualified, and outepoken, 
thet we imagine those who really did entertain such fears, 
will now speedily abandon all apprehension on this head. It 
is somewhat remarkable, however, that the earliest and ablest 
advocate of British American Union, and trans-continental de- 
velopment, should, through weak political management, and 
unprincipled provincial intrigue, have been finally forced 
into the ranks of theopposition. We have, in fact, from the 


will be the controlling power in Congress for the four years 
tocome. Upon them will consequently devolve the respons'- 
bility of legislation during that period. What that responsi- 
b “ity will be, a brief review of the present situation will die- 
close. Both financially and politically there is a great work 
to be done. An immense debt must be liquidated, or placed 
in process of liquidation, and the distracted South ern States 
reduced to order, and their material prosperity assured. By 
wise legislation the prostrate commerce of the North and 
West must be revived, aad the national finances placed on a 
sound aod healthy basis. The dominant party, under the 
? | head of their chosen chieftain, have thus no child’a play before 
them. To bring to a triampbant issue the late civil war, 
was a task of no little difficulty; but it is light com- 


e 
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country generally has confidence that this great taek will be 
successfully achieved, is shown by the overwhelming 
majorities given for the successful candidates, The masses 
have faith in the ability of their leader to bring order 
out of the existing confusion, and to solve the many difficult 
problems of the hour. “ Peace hath its victories no less re- 
y | nowned than war,” and it must be the desire of every well- 
wisher of the American people, that these triumphs may be 
achieved by the newly-chosen head of the nation. If an un- 
tiring energy be united to a wise discretion, the happiest re- 
salts may be achieved ; but if a reckless party spirit is allowed 
to dominate in the national councils, the worst are to be 
feared. From this moment the American government takes 
anew departure. Whether this young and vigorous Repub- 
lic is to go forward to still greater triumpbs, or to follow in 
the wake of all similar governmental systems in the past, and 
become a prey to anarchy, disintegration, and decay, are 


the National Legislature, it will be seen that the former out shan enely dete, 


Parise. His face is certainly comic enough, and must be worth 
a very fair income to its possessor. His efforts were cleverly sup- 
plemented by M. Guidon. As Achilles M. Daron is scarcely impr. 
tuous enough ; a little more fire would improve the performance. 
New scenery has been painted by MM. Voegtlin and Malmsha,and 
the opera has in every respect been effectively mounted. 80 admir- 
ably acted and sung, it should keep the stage for several weeks to 


house will depend for on 
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Drama. 


At the New York theatre, which, after many vicissitudes has 
finally fallen into the management of Mr., Worrell, the father of the 
Worrell Sisters, ‘“‘ Under the Gaslight” was revived on Wednes- 
day under the supervision of its author, Mr. Daly. The cast in- 
cluded Mrs. F. B. Conway as the “ Belle of Society,” Mr. F. B 
Conway as Byke, Mr. J. K. Mortimer as the One-armed Veteran 
[his origine] part,) Miss Viola Crocker as Peachblossom, Mr. Oy 
T. Parsloe, as the Sidewalk Merchant, Rose Shewell as Pearl, and 
Mr. James C. Dunn, F. A. Gossin, H. Ryner, Mre, E. Wright, and 
8aide Cole in the other parts. The piece is liberally mounted, 
and bide fair to re-achieve its original success. The *‘ Down Ex- 
press Train,” it may interest the public to know, is due a¢ 
1020-pm. At the Broadway theatre, the “Ticket of-Leave 
Man” has been revived in a very artistic manner by 
the Florences, whose engagement ends with matinee and 
evening performances to-day. Next week Mrs. Lander re- 
turns for the first production of her ** Marie Antoinette” in this 
city. At Niblo’s Mr. Forrest’s engagement concluded with last 
evening's performance. This evening Mrs. Heron personates 
“Camille.” Next week Mrs. D. P. Bowers will appear; at the 
conclusion of whose engag t, Mr. Boucivauli’s seneational 
drama, “ After Dark,” will be produced. It bas long been in pre} 
paration. At Wallack’s the ‘‘ Lancasbire Lces,”’ having been ju- 
diciously praned, is being nightly presented to large houses. Its 
‘*run” for some time to come js assured. At Wood’s Museum, 
the burlesque, “‘Ixion,” is now preceded by the “screaming 
farce, “ Did you ever Send your Wife to Jersey ?” in which Mmes} 
Wells and Harland and Messrs. Beckett and Mestayer contribute 
greatly to the entertainment of the audience. “ Ixion” cuntinues 
as attractive as ever, being constantly “refreshed” with new 
local allusions more or less pungent and to the point. 








Harts and Facies, 


first, sympathized with old Acadia and her distinguished 
cbief; and we only regret that the counse) and co-operation 
of both were not secured—as they might easily have 
been—in the beginning of the movement. However, 
tne great work of British American Union, and British 
American Nationalization, bas only just begun, and we would 
remind Mr. Howe that the present insincere leaders in the 
movement, are sadly jeopardizing the great cause through 
their incapacity and short-sightedness. There is still work 
enough for all true lovers of British American constitutional 
freedom on thia continent, and we sincerely hope Mr. Howe 
will epeedily bring his well-balanced and experienced mind 
to the task. We now promise him that he shall not want 
our aid—and, we think we may add, the aid of a large portion 





of the British American people—in speedily forming a govern- 


questions which will be answered during the new term of 
national existence upon which it has just entered. 





The Confines of Humiliation. 


“The New York Athletic Club”"—a new organization 
formed on the plan of the English Athletic Ciubs—will 
give its firat public exhibition at the New Empire City Ska- 
ting Rink, (on Third Avenue, between 63:d and 61h Sireete,) 


The local journals have been of late so crowded with |" ednesday evening next. This club is now regularly or- 
electioneering puffs, disputes, prophecies, and records, that it 
has been difficult to glean any thivg from them in the shape | speak for it a success commensurate with the ample building 
of entertaining knowledge. We must confess, however, to ex-|in which it for the first time performs, a9 which, 
periencing, early in the week, a sensation of surprise, on read- | ¥°, ™*Y, add, is the largest in the city, being 850" 0 
ing in the correspondence from Florence of a daily neighbour, 
that many Americans resident in Italy would be gratified “ to | Lord Monck, will 
see that noble old sea-dog, Admiral Wilkes,” in that part of | lust. It is also settled that the new Governor-Gen- 
the world. 


ganized, with a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and a goodly number of active members; and we be- 





feet on the ground, with a ceiling 70 tvet higb —____. 
[t is now settled beyond further doubt that His Excellency, 
e his departure from Canada on the 14:h 


“ Except in Eogland,” says the writer, “ which eral will not leave England watil the end of November, which 
, ’ 


he came near humiliating, he would be everywhere received 
ja & manner wortby of the services which he has rendered to) pleased to appoint the Hon. William Henry Draper, 0.B., 


will necessitate the swearing in of General Windham as ad- 
ministrator. The Governor-General of Canada has been 
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late Chief Justice of Upper Canada, to be Presiding Judge of 
the Court of Error and Appeal in the Province of Ontario. 
We direct the attention of our readers, interested in 
the various forms of Life Insurance, to the advertisement of 
the “Underwriters Life Insurance Chart,” for 1867 to 1868, 
which appears on another page.——_——“ Hunting Parties "— 
Mo'hers with daughters to marry !————-The Customs re- 
venne of New York in October exceeded that of Octoter, 
1867, bv $1,365 237. The aggregate was $10,448 223, against 
$9,082 986 same month last year Her Majesty's steam- 
sip Galatea is detained at Plymouth by an accident. Prince 
Alfred’s journey around the world is therefore postponed for 
a few days. —Miss Mary Carpenter bas left Eogland for 
India on her mission to the native women of our great East- 
ern dependency. Her object is to found a system of schools 
in which young Indian girls may receive an education conso- 
nant with modern needs and modern ideas, together with the 
rudiments of a pure and exalted Theism. The Ottawa 
correspondent of the Toronto Globe notices the report that 
Mr. C. J. Brydges, baving accomplished the purpose which 
the office of the railway commissionership was designed to 
effect, will decline to accept the position. We hope this re- 
port will prove true. The Canada, of Ottawa, mentions 
that considerable improvements are being made in Rideau 
Hall, in expectation of the arrival of Sir John Zoung, the new 
Governor-Genera'.——_——The following are the Provincial 
Notes in circvlation io the Dominion. Bills payable at Mon- 
treal, $3,264,589; at Toronto, $1,202,411; at Halifax, $136, 

000. Specie beld at Montreal, $550,000; at Toronto, $450,- 
000; at Halifax, $80,000. Debentures held by the Keceiver- 
General under the Provincial Act, $3,000,000.— Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy, London, announce a book of illustrations of 
Queen Victoria's “ Life in the Higblands.” The pictures are 
to be from paintings executed expressly for the work, by 
Joseph Adam ; and there is to be an essay on the character- 

istics of Scotland and its people, by the Rev. Norman Mac 

leod. —A young lady writes to one of the innumerable 
penny periodicals ard asks for a receipt for turning the bair 
grey! The editor states his inability to sunply the wish of his 
fair correspondent, Perhaps he might do it if he married her. 
—A well-known Baronet living in the West of North. 

umberland, is organiz'pg a large party to go nugget-hunting 
to the newly-discovered gold diggings in Africa, The party 
have already engaged a sbip, aud will take an ample supply 
of implements to carry on the work on a large scale-———— 
When Rothschild beard that the head of the Agnade family 
was dead : “ How much does he leave?” he asked. “Twenty 
millions.” “You mean eighty?’ “No, twenty.” “Dear 
me, | thought he was in easy circumstances,” remarked the 
modern C: ceaus. Reform has penetrated into Bohemia. 
The question that is agitating the public mind at Prague, is 
whether it is not better to send working men, and working 
men only, to the provincial diet. With a Disraeli to educate 
them, they might get on very well.—-—-—A new daily paper 
at one penny is about to appear io London, called The Morn- 
ang Summary. A Linterna appears in Madrid, with a 
“full and correct list” of all Isabella's lovers.——Lord Mayo, 
it is understood, will leave England for India early in D.cem- 
ber.————Turkey is not going to be left behind in the mat- 
ter of rearming ber troops. 10,000 Remington guns have just 
been bought in England for the Sultan. —A vast num- 
ber of London houses for the refreshment of man and beast 
are tempting the public to cheap wine by large placards in 
the windows with the words “ Wine from the wood.” This 
1s truly candid—togweod of conrse meant.—————_ A 
correspondent writing from Hythe, Kent, says :—“ In a gar- 
den, a short distance from the sea, green peas from this yc ai’s 
seed are now growing in perfection. Some are in bloom, and 
others fit for picking.” — A great quantity of Russian 
game has been imported into Paris this season. It is hoped 
that as it is profitable to send the feathery ones from Arch- 
ange}, and woodcock and snipe fiom Moscow, at low figure, 
game will be offered to the London public soon from that 
source, and prices will become more reasonable.— 
Camille Silvy, Eeq., the celebrated phutographist, who has 
contributed largely to the perfection of the art, has retired 
from photography, to enter upon bis official duties as Con- 
sular Agent for France at Exeter. Two distinguished 
Spanish artists have left Madrid for El Carpio, in order to 
make eketches and observations on the epot for a picture to 
represent the battle of Alcolea in all its details —— Mr. 
Leighton, the artist, is travelling in Egypt. Mr. Holman 
Hunt, after a sojourn in Naples, hae returned—tor a sbort 
time—to Florence, whence he will proceed to the East. 
The Pope’s navy consists of 13 vessels of various dimensions, 
carrying 280 men,and commanded by Captain Alessandro 
Cialdi. The largest vessel is the Papal yacht, Jmmacolata Con- 
cczione, & screw steamer, improperly termed a corvette, built 
in England, and carrying engines of 150 horse-power, and 
eight guns. The magnificent collection of prints which 
was comprised in the Slade gift to the British Museum, will 
shortly be displayed to the public in the King’s ee 
that inetitution. The Department of Manuscrip's, British Mu- 
seum, bas received more than 300 Ethiopic MSS. which were 
secured at Magdala,.————In the course of the Jast ten years 
Great Britain bas constructed 5,600 additional miles of rail- 
way. In the ycar 1866 the total number of passengers carried 
by railway in Great Britain, was computed at 313,699,268 
Some enterprising speculators bave made a bid tor 





















































the same publishers will shortly issue a life of Margaret of 
Aprjov, by Mrs. Hookham. ——The first number of Mr. 
Avthony Trollope’s new serial has been issued. The story 
begins with a very pretty little quarrel between a husband 
and wife, over the visits of a dangerous bachelor. Of course 
it is impossible to say anything of “He Knew He was Right” 
from this instalment; but the before us are written in 
Mr. Trollope’s best manner, and are very readable, if not very 
striking. Was Shakspeare a Lawyer ?—“ Undoubtedly,” 
says little Wigforth ; “ does he not speak of man ‘ dressed up 
in a little brief authority ?’”"———-—According to a statistician 
in the London Quarterly, the population of the world is 
1,350 200,000.——-——-A bout one thousand women wil), says a 
London journal, so far as can be foreseen, cast their yotes at the 
next election in Eogiand. 
a 

CRYING FOR THE CRUMBS.—Tbe Montreal Gazette claims to 
be an authority on matters of taste, It is great on cookery, 
and knows to a nicety when viceregal victuals are of the quall- 
ty and quantity becoming in the circumstances. It bas virtuously 
taken up its parable against Lord Monck, and once and again 
testified, in the indignation of its soul, against the very poor en- 
couragement given by our retiring Governor to distinguished and 
ambitious trencher men. The iniquity of Lori Monck in this 
matter, it appears, bas not been small. If Canada is not now in 
rebellion against Great Britain, no thanks to him. He has done 
everything in his power to raise disaffection and foment and in- 
tensify rebellious feelings. His public dinners have been so few 
and far between, that it argues a wondertul amount of loyalty on 
the part of us poor Canucks, that we have not long ere this bro- 
ken forth in wild, unbridled revolt. Had Lord Monck remained 








of the crown worn by the royal troops, “I am fighting 
against the Bourbons, notagainst monarchy,” was the prompt 
reply. —_—--- 

EMIGRATION TO CANADA—On Thursday Miss Rye sailed 
from the Mersey in the screw steamer Nestorian, Capt. Dat- 
ton, belonging to the Allen line, for Quebec, in charge of 90 
single woman and a family of four persons. There were also 
on board about 200 other emigrants, consisting chiefly of 
Swedes and Norwegians, who were proceeding to the colo- 
nies of their countrymen, located in various parts of Canada, 
and which are said to be in a flourishing condition.— Times, 


Oct, 24. 
Obituary. 


At Hydrabad, Scinde, W. H. Crawhall, Capt. in 38th Regt. of 
Foot.—At Bognor, Suseex, Lieut.-Col. C. C. P. Mair, late of 99th 
Kegt.—At Allahabad, R. U. Hoghes, 107th Regt.—At Kussowlie, 
W. G. Chalmers, Capt. in H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps. 


Army. 
Lieut.-Col. J. C. M’Neil!, V.C., late of the 48th Regiment, 
will proceed to Canada as military Secretary to Sir John Young, 
the new Governor General of the dominion. Lieut. Wray of 
the 84th Regt. bas arrive? in England from the West Indies.— 
The usual order respecting leave of absence for officers and 
furloughs for non-commissioned officers and men will not come 
out this year. In the last edition of the Queen’s Regulations it 
is provided (paragraph 675 and 699) that, in the absence of or- 
ders to the contrary, general and other officers shall grant such 
iadulgences on the usual scale.——The 75th Regiment occup‘es 
a prominent, if not a distinguished, position in a recent Gazette. 














longer, the peace of the country could not have been maintai 

No wonder, then, that the Gazette is jubilant over bis departure, 
Triumpbantly it puts it on record, “ that on the 14th proximo 
Lord Monck leaves for home, ‘unwept, unhonoured, and un- 
sung.’” This is terrible. No man could survive a quotation so 
appropriate and so uncommon. If Lord Monck dies of shame 
aud a broken heart, his blood be on the head of the Montreal 
Gazetteers. In the event of this melancholy, but most likely is 
sue, might not an epitaph be put upon his grave to warn and 
admonith all our succeeding rulers ’—“ Monck gave few public 
dinvers ; be spared bis wine, and did not think it one of bis duties 
to keep a hotel; and Monck is here. No assassin’s dagger reach- 
ed his heart, no * pison’ drank up the fluids of his system. The 
Montreal Gazett: exposed his miserable record in the matter of 
dinners, pointed at him the ebarp epigram, made sharper by hunt 
ger and dissppointment, quoted against him poetry, the noblest 
and least hacknied in our literature, and denounced bis conduv- 
to all coming generations as infamous and intolerable. From 
that time Lord Monck was never seen tosmile. Darkness set- 
tled down upon him. He faded, and at last found refuge under 
this stone. If not killed by an epigram, he was capitally pun- 
ished by a quotation.”—TZoronto Globe. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA.—Government has, says the Stand. 

ard, arraoged with the American Minis'er the outlines of a plan 
for the sertlement of the naturalieation question, so often revived 
during the recent Fenian disturbances. This egreement bas yet 
to be submitted to Parliament, but it is not necessary to procure 
the assent of Congress to it. The assertion that England bas 
“ pever wished t> maiatain any dogma of indefeasible allegiance,” 
is as inaccurate as the statement that the new proposals will have 
to be laid before the Senate after the elections are over. The 
arrangement is of a nature which Mr. Reverdy Jobneon has full 
power to deal with, and if our Foreign Secretary bas similar 
powers the question could be di-posed of at once. This is the 
first of three “ difficulties” of old standing which Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson is understood to have received instructions to clear 
away; the second arising out of the convention of 1846, which 
provided that the line of boundary should be continued westward 
along the forty nioth parallel of north latitude to the middie of 
the channel which separates the the Continent from Vancouver's 
Islacd, and thence southerly through the middle of the channel, 
and of Facas Straits, to the Pacific Ocean. There is a question 
as to the limits thus marked out, in reference to the island of San 
Juan, and negociations are in progress between the two Govern 

ments on the subject. The third difficulty, that of the Alabama 
claims, is not in the threatening state in which the Liberal party 
left it. If an agreement is arrived at, it will be on the unders'and- 
ing that the claime of the two countries shall become the eubject 
of equitable arbitram: nt. 





New Trans-ATLANTIC Postal ARRANGEMENTS.—The Ham. 
burg American Steam Packet Company have given notice to ter- 
minate, at the end of October, their contract for the conveyance 
of mails every Fridey from Southampton to New York; no more 
mails for the United States will therefore be forwarded by the 
vessels of this line after Friday, October 830. The next mails for 
Australia, cia Suez, will be despatched from London, via South. 
ampton, on the ey of Saturday, October 31; via Mareeil- 
Ire, on the evening of Friday, November 6. The Postimaster- 
General has concluded a contract with the West India and Paci- 
fic Steamship Company for the conveyance of mails, once a month, 
from Liverpool to Santa Martha, Guayra, Puerto Cabello, 
Port-au-Prince, Vera Cruz,and Tampico. In addition, there- 
fore, to the mails now despatched to these places by the West 
Iadia packets via Southampton, mails will be made up in London 

8 follows, viz.: On the evening of October 19, and ihe 19th of 


a 
qjeach subs t month, for Santa Martha; on the evening 





all the old paving stones and ga3 lamps of Paris to be sbipp 
to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, to beautify the stree's of 
those cities, —An American contemporary says: “ We 

lieve it to be a foregone conclusion that two important po- 
sitions under the new administraticn will be at the call of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart—that of Secretary of the Treasury snd that 
of Collector of this port.” Mr. Stewart would creditably fil! 
either position. —— The betting men of England think 
that, as® clase, they ought to have the privilege of returning 
two members to Parliament; which members of their body 
would in all probability be a couple of legs /——Mr. Pearson 
Hill, a son of Sir A. Rowland Hill, bas invented a machine 
for ‘acilitating the stamping of letters in post-officee. It is 
se)f-inking, and impresses the two requisite stamps at once, to 
obliterate the poatage-stamp and give the time and place of 
stamping. Toe Eari of Mayo has appointed Major 
Burne, military secretary and aide-de-camp to General Lord 
Siratlnairo, as his private secretary in India. Msjor Barve 
was in India daring the mutiny. Lord Lytton has pub- 
lisned his drama, “ The Rightful Heir,” now being performed 
at the Lyceum Theatre. Toe fly-leat bears the following in- 
scription:—“ To all friends and kinsfolk in the American 
commonwea'th, this drama is dedicated with affection and 
respec'. London, September 28, 1868.” Sir George 
E. Cartier, U.B., and the Hon, William M’Dongall, C.B., from 
Canada, had aa interview wth the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos at the Colonial Office on October 13—“ A Stable 
for Night-mares’’—an advertisement which has had its 1n- 














tended effect of puzzling a good ng people—is the title of 


the Chrisumag pumber of Zineley’s 


By the way, 





of November 4, and the 4th of each subsequent month, for La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello; on the evening of November 9 and 
the 9th of each subsequent mouth, for Por!-au-Priace, Vera Cruz, 
and Tampico. 





Tne Brirish Army IN CanaDa.—The Army and Navy 
CGanette, October 24, asec ris that the Government have come to 
tue reso'ulion of at once seducirg our military strength in Cana- 
da by two battalions, This will change the programme of re 
liefs to be carried out by Her Majes'y's ship Simoom, which eft 
Kiogstown for Gibraltar, on Saturday, with the 7ist Light In- 
fantry. The programme was as follows :—83rd, Gibra!tar to Hali- 
fax; 47th, Halifax to Barbadoes ; 2nd battalion 16:b, Barbadvoes 
to Gibraltar; and 2nd battalion 15th, Gibraltar to Ireland. The 
83rd will now remain at Gibraltar, the 20d battalion 16th being 
brought home at once from Barbadoes, and the 47th being re- 

laced at Halifax bya battalion, probably the Ist battalion 
Rife Brigade, from Canada, which will not be relieved. The 
100th Teegiment, from Montreal, will also be brought 
home at ouce, thus reducing the strength in Canada by two 
battalioas. 





Gen. Prim aND Taz Boursons —General Serrano, in his 
epce:h on entring Madrid, begged the people to “keep 
sieadily ia view the example of England, a country which 
enjoys the full blees ngs of liberty, and which is the perfec- 
tion of the constituti system.” Gen. Prim betrayed his 

for a monarchy on landing at Barcelona. A friend 
asked bim why be did pot remove som big cap ine cmblem 








The lieut.-co'., one of the two majors serving with the regiment, 
and two of the senior captains relinquished active service. Two 
ptains thus obtained their msjorities and four subalterns a step 
of rank, The regiment is under orders for Hong Kong. We 
do not recollect such a clearing out in a regiment since 1865, 
when, on the 84th being ordered to Malta, six or seven of the 
Officers sent in their papers. A new regulation respecting 
canteens is about to be issued, making an important alteration 
in the present system. It provides that any surplus profits may 
be expended “at the discretion of the commanding officer, with 
the sanction of the general or other officer commanding the dis- 
trict or station where the corps is serving, in such a mancer as 
will enable the largest possible number of soldiers to benefit by 
the expenditure.” It is at the same time enjoined that articles 
are to be supplied from the Canteen “ es nearly at cost price as 
possible.” The former rules were inconveniently restrictive, and 
we trust that the discretion now vested in commanding cfficers 
will be exercised in a manver to give the largest amouct of ga- 
tisfactioa to those principally concerned. 








War Orrice.—Lieut J EC C Lindesay to be Capt b-p in 30th 
Ft, v RJ W Birch, who ret; En H Kemble to be Lieut b-p, v T 
B Stewart, who ret, having been app Deputy Assist Com Gen; 
En A J Goldie to be Lt b-p, v Lindesay; J C Julian, gent, to be 
En b-p, v Goldie. Lt C H Miers to be Capt in Ki Canadian Rifles, 
bp, v E 8t G Smyth, who ret; En W Johnson to be Lt b-p, v 
Miers; M F Thrupp, gent, to be En b-p, v Johnson. En A ES 
Marryat to be Lt in Rifle Brigade w p, v C W Robinson, seconded 
on app to R! Mil Coll: ge, as Instructor in Mil History; L H Bat- 
burst, gent, to be En rt v Marryat. Lt H W Melliss, from ®4th 
Ft, to be Lt in 4th WI Kegt, v Froom, who ex; Lt E O Heyland, 
from 24th Ft, to be Lt, v Doorley, who ex. 


Navy 

We bear, says the Army and Navy Gazette, that the Lords 
of the Admira!ty feel great reluctance in dealing with the ease 
of the venerable officers who figure as edmirals on the Active 
List. This is te be regretied, as there never was a better time 
to deal with them. ‘The minds of these gallant and venerable 
veterans have been gradually “educated” so as to gratp the no- 
tion of an honourable and, at the same time, )ucrative retire- 
ment; and, if a scheme propounded on a basis such as we lately 
put forth were now brought forward, we have no doubt that it 
wou'd be warmly received. In the meantime, it is satisfactory 
to know that some few captains, who are !ow down on the list, 
and have given up all hope of being actively employed, have 
intimated to their lordships their willingness to be removed to 
the Retired List, and thus, by being reasonable and, to some ex- 
tent, unselfirh, they will make room for the promotion of a few 
of the’r janiors, the promotion of whom will be shortly an- 
nounced.—_——Uaptain the Hon. W. J. Ward (1864) bas be n 
nominated to the poet of British Naval Attache at Washington. 
The appointment, in a service point of view, and in all other re- 
aspects, reflects credit upon the Admiralty. Rear-Admiral 
Ryder has been ordered by the Admiralty to associate himself 
with three Captains, for the purpose of examining more minutely 
into the causes of the late Warricr and Royal Oak collision than 
did the late court-martial. The Court did its duty—tried Cap’, 
Boys, and very properly acquitted him—and there its office was 
at en end; but the value of our signal system has yet to be as- 
certained, and we have to learn if it was in fault on that 
“ greasy,” dark, autumnal night in the Channel, when two of our 
ponderous iron-clads were finding work for our dockyard aiti- 
rans. Admiral Ryder’s committee will, doubtlees, ascertain the 
exact value of flashing night-lighbts in convection with the evo- 
lutions of a fleet, if they can Le improved upon, or if it would 
be advisable in cases of the kind to revert to our old-fashioned 
plan. Captain Colomb is at present eerving on the Eas’ India 
statior, but we feel satisfied that his interes's will not be a lowed 
to suffer in bis abeence.—— Our “‘ wooden walls,” once the de- 
light and pride not only of our sa‘lors, bot of England, are ra- 
pidly and surely passing away. The Agamemnon, that graceful 
among all graceful ships; the Queen, ovce looked upen as the 
finest three decker afloat; the Ji/ustrious, with many aiond and 
kindly West India recollection clinging to ber old timbers; and 
the Sudlej that type of whata fine frigate should be, are all to 
be brought under that remor elvss litle instrament—tbe auc- 
tioneer's hammer. We are gratified to find that his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has consented to become a 
vice-president of that excelleut and most useful charity, the 
Royal Naval Benevolent Society, and we ovly wish that the 
good example be has now set wouid be largely followed by other 
members of the profession.——The Royal yacht, the Victoria 
and Albert, is in dock at Portsmouth, and will require repairs of 
& most extensive kind before rhe can be made fit to receive her 
Majesty again. On opening her out, it was found that in many 
places she was so rotten that whole handfulls of her “ bread- 
and butter’ planking could be remeved with little or no effort, 
but as it will be cheaper to build her up than construct another 
yacht, particularly as she will be as good as new when she leaves 
the bands of the efficient body of men who now have charge of 
her, it bas been decided that the necessary work shall be com- 
menaced forthwith. 


ArrorntMaEnts.—Staff Commander P Going to Defence.—Com- 
mander B W Bax to Arethusa, v E 8 Adeane.—Lieuis: A 8 Mon- 
tagu to Aboukir; H A Street to Bellfinch ; Lord © de la P Beres- 














ord to Gales; W H G Nowell to Jumna. 
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New Publications. 


That the publishers expect a Holiday season this year, as 
usva!, in spite of the Presidential election, we are reminded by 
the illustrated volumes which are beginning to heap our li- 
brary table. Foremost among these must be reckoned The 
Birds, by Jules Michelet, of which a superb edition is published 
in this country by Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons. The little 
that is known of Michelet in America as a writer does not 
present his genius at its best, the subject of the most notori- 
ous book, if we may call it such—ZLa Vemme—being an ex- 
ceedingly delicate one, and one which the English-speaking 
peoples have by general consent doomed to privacy ; but, hap- 
pily, there is another and better phase of the mind of this 
brilliant and accomplished Frenchman with which we can all 
sympathise, and which we can all admire heartily; and it 
shines in its grace and purity in such works as 7/e Birds, and 
in the two companion volumes of this trilogy of Natural His- 
tory—L’ Insecte, and La Mer. The great charm of The Birds 
is derived from its author's love for, and knowledge of, Na- 
tural History, which, in this instance, deals with its most 
beautiful and ethereal forms. From time immemorial the 
poets have delighted to sing of birds, of which, as of many 
other things that flutter through their lyrics, they have known 
but little—except that they were beautiful. At last came the 
man of science—a poet. too—and by giving years of study 
where the poet gave a moment’s glance, he was enabled to 
supplement and complete his work. Both characters are 
united in M. Michelet, and the result is one of the most 
delightful books in the world. This fact being taken for 
granted, we have left ourselves but little to say concerning 
the present edition of The Birds, farther than that it is very 
well translated into English, and that its illustrations, of which 
there are over two hundred, by Giacomelli, are as beautiful as 
the text they illuminate. The majority of them are birds, 
great and small, wild and tame, flying aud at rest—and we 
bazard nothing in pronouncing them among the finest draw 
ings of these “ little winged people of Nature,” if, indeed, not 
the finest, that we have seen for years, We know of no Eng- 
lish artist who could have drawn them, unless it be Mr. Har- 
rison Weir, and even he would bave failed, we think, in 
delineating the more uncivilized members of this great family 
of freedom. As they rise from under the pencil of Giacomelli 

they recal the line of Shelley about theskylark, which he calls 
“an embodied joy whose race has just begun.” Correct, 


we imagine, in all that relates to natural history, they have a 


life and a movement which are everyway admirable. In his 


drawings of birds in flight, and in the feeling which he gives 


us of the air and the sky, Giacomelli is unapproachable. An 
excellent specimen of his genius in this respect is the illustra- 
tion on page 81—a group of birds swooping down the sky in 


mid-flight ; a second is the full-page illustration on puze 98, 
where we see indeed the “triumph of the wing,” in a dark 
bird, of the gull fami'y, skimming over the surface of a moon- 
litsea. For a Holiday Book—to keep, we have seen nothing 


this year like Zhe Birds. 


Messr:. Ticknor and Fields have published the second of 
their illustrated books of the present season, in A Christmas 
Carol in Prose, by Charles Dickens—the earliest, if we re- 
member rightly, and in some respects the best of Dickens's 
many Christmas tales and sketches. It is illustrated by Mr. 
Sol. Eytinge, jr., who, like Mr. Hennessy in Locksley Hall, has 
dove better work than we should have predicted. Mr. 
Eytinge schooled himeelf for the task, or may be supposed to 
have done 80, by the large number of drawings which he made 
last year for the Diamond Edition of Dickens; but his best 
work then wus not so good as this. We are not certain that 
he has really illustrated Dickens—a feeling which also comes | tion to Latin Composition. By A. Harkness ....D. Appleton and 
over us when we are looking-at-the designs of Phiz and 
Cruickshank, but we are certain that he has caught some of | The Poetry ot Compliment and Courtship. Selected by W. Pal- 
Dickens’s characteristics ; as in the child-figure, which faces one ae eS. — Iustra- 

e 36—a little dream-angel standing on the coverlet of the | 40S The Flower and the Star. on and usteated by 
a awakened Scrooge ; and, better still, in that most pitifal pach ree aga eemnath g F = I | lor d es By Alphcnse 
of all the great humourist’s children, Tiny Tim. There is|°° *™artine. *ransiated by George Perry... Hurd and Hough- 
something very touching in the little sickly boy perched, with 
his crutch, in the loving arms of Bob Cratchet; and sadder 


still is the face of the child as he lies, with bis hands crossed 


here, and we congratulate him upon it. 


, 
sleeping—(but only in Scrooge’s dream)—“ the sleep tbat 
knows no waking.” Mr. Eytinge bas reached the pathetic 
Fine, also, is the 
figure of the helmsman opposite page 74 ; and very jolly and 
hearty is the embodiment of Christmas opposite page 58—a | sition to forsake the history of Eurcpe for that of his own coun- 
happy human deity, surrounded by his own plenty—the fat-|try. Medisvalism was his first love, and ber influence is still 
ness of the earth—and snuffing the savour of his own incense | felt; but American history is the choice of his manhood. For a 
as it rises steaming from a monstrous bowl of punch. In fact | long time the poet seemed to waver in his affection, giving us, on 
there is not one of Mr. Eytinge’s illustrations—(there are | the one hand, “The Spanish Student” and “The Golden Leg- 
twenty-five in all)—which is not creditable to his talent and | end,” and, on the other, “ Evangeline,” “ The Courtship of Miles 
taste, while the majority really add to his reputation. For | Standish,” and “ Hiawatha.” At laet, however, his choice seems 
the engraver—within whose power it generally lies to make | declared, and we may now regard all homage to the former mis- 
or mar an artist’s designs—we bave seen no work of Mr. | tress as an infidelity to the present, 
Anthony’s which we like so well throughout as this. The I 
figure of the helmsman already mentioned is a master piece —. of aoe mark, for subjects taken from American 
of art in its rendering of light and darkness. Messrs. Ticknor | "*°'Y '* satisfactory to contemplate. The past of Europe they 


times as many illustrations as stories; and mest exquisite 
they are. In the first place they suggest the designs of no 
other artist, American, English, French or German ; in the 
second place they are wonderfully graceful, fantastic, and 
airy. Mr. Linton’s foliage, and, indeed, his scenery generally, 
is almost beyond our praise, if only for the reason that 
we are at a loss whether to bestow it on the 
artist, or the engraver. The head-piece for “The 
Flower and Star,” the group of trees on the border 
of the stream facing page 26, and the stretch of wooded 
and watered landscape facing page 33, are as much beyond 
Birket Foster as Birket Foster is beyond—but as comparisons 
are odious, the reader will supply the blank for himself. It 
is a trifle, perhaps, this collection of Mr. Linton’s nursery 
stories- -but his own art-work, if a trifle,and it may be to 
him, is the trifle of a master. From Metsrs. Ticknor and 
Fields we have a third volume in the shape of an illustrated 
edition of The Poetry of Uompliment and Courtship—an excel- 


of this new edition of the work is that it is printed on larger 
paper than the old ones; that the pages are surrounded by 
red lines—a style of typography which is rapidly gaining fa- 
vour here ; and that it is illustrated by steel engravings—a 
sort of adornment which is falling into disuse—and more’s 
the pily, we think, when we remember what now passes for 
wood-engraving in England. The illustrations in question 
are mostly female heads, vignettes, we enppose we should call 
them, which have been carefully engraved by the National 
Bank Note Company. Dr. Palmer tells us that he has thor- 
oughly revised his new edition, and that several pcems in the 
preceding editions have been replaced with others of more 
positive merit. We thought the book as it stood good 
enough; but if be bas bettered it,so much the better for 
its readere. In any event it is the best collection of love 
poetry in the language. 





Miss Yonge, the aujhor of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” and 
other popular fictions, has compiled a capital book, which 


from English History. As the publishers say, in a slip which 
they enc!ose with the volume, and which in this solitary in- 
stance out of the hundreds which have befallen us is worthy 
of credence: “Instead of giving a dry chronology of events, 
and pedigrees of Kings whom no one cares to know anything 
about, she selects the most remarkable, romantic, interesting 
heroes and incidents, and presents them with tbe finish and 
clear-cut prominence of cameos. No word conld better con- 


knowledge, accomplishing the same result, with rather more 
exactness, a8 the historical novel.” Certainly, with more ex- 
actness than we may expect to find in the Mublbach fictions. 
Miss Yonge’s Cameos, in the volume before us, are mostly 
portraits of royal, noble, and sacred personages, from the 
time of Rollo to Eward the Second, or more exactly, from 
A.D. 900 to A.D. 1329. A full and careful Index adds to the 
value of the work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Dombey and Son, the Old Curiosity Shop, and Hard Times. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
In his original works Mr. Longfellow shows a growiog dispo- 


The gradually increasing taste of Transatlantic writers, thoee 





and Fields have also published a pretty little juvenile entitled 
The Flower and the Star, and other Stories, the joint composi-, session. They 
tion of the pen and peccil of Mr. W. J. Linton, the well- 
known English engraver, which pen and pencil we are 
tempted to apostrophise in the wor’s of Milton, viz, “Blest | (he past. 
pair of sirens.” There are six stories in Mr. Linton’s little | ‘tee from pre, 
quarto, all original, with the exception of “Jack and the | *crds,of 

Bean-Stalks,” which is about as good as original being re- 


have in common with us. But their own records, brief as they 
are, are already splendid ; and of these they hate exclusive pos 


—hold the gorgeous West in fee, 


Earopean writers will never do full justice to the American of 
It requires, indeed, a mind very we!l informed and 

udice to do justice to the America of the present. 
ew England life form the most picturesque portion 
of American annals, The use of these for purposes of Art has 





told, ag it is; aud there are, we should judge, three or four 


been abundantly proved by Hawthorne and other writers, That 
stera, cold Calvinism whieh tbe Puritan eatried with big over 


the Appletons have just published under the title of Cayneos 


vey an idea of her method. Each subject of the series is 
handled so as to bring out its important features in bold re-| vanished from the city under penalty of death, 
lief, and impress them on the reatei’é memory. It 18 a new fever; by irresistible the 

art of making history pleasant reading, as well as useful | *2stl¢ zeal of Norion, # prescher, has inflsmed to violence the 





rea had ench opportunity for development as has not elsewhere 
been afforded it. After a “\errible childbed” and a youth 
soured and hardened by persecution, the Puritan found himself 
the posseeror of authority. He conld visit upon others the suffer- 
ings he had long endured; and nothing in the religion he pro- 
fessed restrained him from so natura), if #0 il!ozical, a retaliation. 
Hence the persecution of the witches and that of the Quakers, of 
which Cotton Mather has left us so strange and full a record, 
were unexamp ed. 
The time when Puritan government was at its beight in New 
England bas been choven by Mr. Longfel ow for illustration. Of 
the two dramas to which he has given the title of “The New 
England Tragedies,” one is occupied with the persecution of the 
Quakers, the other with that of witches. In both the scene is 
laid ia Boston, Both dramas are to a certain extent experiments 
in metre. They are written in blank verse, smooth and flexible 
in structure ; and no pose is employed. The most comic, or re- 
alistic, utterances are al in verse, and very realistic some of them 
are. One is almost dismayed at being asked to accept as poetry 
such phrases as— 

—the boys 
Made such an uproar in the gallery, 
I could not keep them quict ; 


lent collection of amatory songs from the poets of all lands | or— “ ania , ican 

: . ou wan ng, you must go elsewhere-— 
and times, selected and arranged by Dr. Jobo Williamson Socata teentend te Admiral Semen, 
Palmer, and with fine taste and scholarship, as we noted at And other such disreputable places ; 
the time of its original publication last spring. The specialty | or— 


KempTuorn. Ralph, I am under bonds for a hundred pound. 
GoL_psmiTa. Hard lines. What jor? 


In passages of serious intercst, however, Mr. Longfellow’s blank 
verse is very bappy; full of melody and strength. 

“ Endicott,” the first of the two dramas, is ushered in by a 
prologue in verse. This is partly explanatory and party apolo- 
getic, as may be seen from the following extract :— 


Nor let the Historian blame the Poet here, 
If he perchance misdate the day or year, 
And group events together, by his art, 
That in the Chronicies lie far apart ; 
For as the double stars, though sundered far, 
Seem to the naked eye a single star, 
80 facts of history, at a distance seen, e 
Into one common point of light convene. 
* Why touch upon such themes?” perhaps some friend 
May ask, incredulous; * and to what good end ? 
Why drag again into the light of day 
The errors of an age long passed away ?” 
I answer: “ For the lesson that they teach ; 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 
Hope, F.ith, and Charity remain—these three ; 
And greatest of them all is Charity.” 
Let us remember, if these words be true, 
That unto all men Charity is due; 
Give what we ask; and pity, while we blame, 
Lest we become copartuers ip the shame, 
Lest we condeinn, and yet ourselves partake, 
And persecute the dead for conscience sake 
Therefore it is the author seeks and strives 
Teo represent the dead as in their lives 
And lets at times his characters unfold 
Their thoughts in their own language, strong and bold ; 
He only asks of you to do the like; 
To hear him first, and, if you will, then strike, 


The drama follows the fate of Wenlock Chrietison and his 
daughter Edith. Penal enactments were in the year of the pl 
1665, in force agaivet the Quakers. Cbristison hid already been 
Moved, how- 
nt wren the 


re ret at the 





weak governor Evdicoit. All who are concerned with govern- 





ment, whether of Chureb or State, participate in persecutions of 
the Quakers, and the people, though they mutter discontent, are 
not ready for action iv their tebalf. Very simple is the plot of 
the drama, its entire interest being concenirat.d in the sufferings 
meekly borne by Ed.th and the portentous warnings uttered by 
her father. Scarcrly any commonplace or sentimental interest 
is attempted. Mr. Longfellow has seen that love passages would 
scarcely blend with the horrors he has to chronicle. ia one of 
his dramas, accordingly, there is no suggestion of love; and iu 
that before us, though Johu Endicott, tue son of the Governor, 
ig moved to compassion by the sight of Edith’s sufferings, there 
is no interchange whatever of Jove-talk,no breathiug of passior, 
The drama opens in the meeting house wherein Norton is preach. 
ing. Edith, barefooted aud clad in sack-cloth, enters, and is re- 
buked by the minister for her presence and speech. She is ex- 
pelled from the building, and Noitou seizes the occasion to urge 
Eadicott to etronger meusuies agains: the berelic. Awhile the 
Governor wavers :— 

Four already have been slain ; 
And others banished upon pain of death. 
But they come back again to meet their doom, 
Bringing the linen for their winding-sheets. 
We must not go tow far. In truth I shrink 
From shedding of more blood. The people murmur 
At our severity. 


He is soon stimulated, however, to such cruelty as brings about 
the catastrophe. Edith, and subsequently Christison, are 
brought before the Council. Edith is seuteuced to be whipped 
in public in three towne ; Cbristison is condemned to death. The 
execution of the former sentence is completed, and Edith, after 
undergoing it, is thrust forth into the wilderness, whither she is 
followed by John Endicott. Cbr stison’s life is saved by the are 
rival from Evgland of a royal despatch, depriving the Goverr or 
of power further to molest or puvish the Quakers. The play 
ends with the death of all those who had taken pirt in the perse~ 
cution. Their speedy death, and, to a certain extent, its manner, 
had been foreto!d by Chrisiison. 

There is very }ittle that is dramatic in ‘' Endicott” besides the 
form. It is, of course, altogether unsuited for representation. In 
one or two scenes a measure of dramatic force is given to the 
dialogue. In the trial scene of Christison the old mau’s responars 
to his jadges are very fine and spirited. The charscterization 
generally good. Scarcely ove of the dramatis persone but stands 
before us visible and recognizable, yet all are paiated with few 
touches, Governor Endicott is the most elaborately-painted por- 
uait. He is by no meaus the most successful. 

“ Giles Corey of the Salem Farms” is a stronger and far more 
tragical story than “ Endicott.” It teils how, upon the testi. 
mony of the “afflicted children,” those of highest position in. 
curred charges to witcbcraft. Some art istbowu in the mavner 
whereby the reader’s mind is prepared for the catastrophe of the 
play. Cotton Mather, the historian of the persecutions, is one 
of the dramatis persone, acting in partas Chorus, As yet, the 
Pp ions bave hed those only whose age and helpless 
ecndiion render them peculiarly liable to ihe charge of witch. 
craft. But emboldened by succes, the “ efflcted children” ag- 
sail others higher in conditiov. (:vodwife Bishop is first tried, 
and her condemnation is the do'eful precursor of that of Goodwife 
O.rey. Corey himself is a prorperous man, and a firm believer 'n/ 
witchcraft. When firet discovered,he js soliloquizing, while bg 
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The Lord hath pocaperes me. The rising sun 
Shines on my Hundred Acres and my wouds 
As if he loved them. Ona morn like this 
1 can forgive mine enemies, and thank God 
For all his goodness unto me and mine. 
My orchard groans with russets and pearmains: 
My ripening corn shines golden in the eun ; 
My barns are crammed with bay, my cattle thrive ; 
The birds sing blithely on the trees around me, 
And blither than the birds my heart within me! 
Kut Satan still goes up and down the earth ; 
And to protect this house from his assaults, 
Aud keep the powers of darkness from my door, 
This horseshoe will I nail upon the threshold. 

[ Nails down the horseshoe. 
There, ye night-hags and witches that torment 
‘The neighbourhood, ye shall not enter here! 
What is the matter in the field ?—John Gloyd! 
The cattle are all running in the woods !— 
Jobu Gloyd! Where is the man? 


This flight of the cattle is the commencement of his misfor- 
tunes, His wife is arrested and tried for witchcraft. So given 
to broodiog upon the subject are men’s minds, that their conver- 
sation, serious and frivolous, is full of allusions to the terrible 
theme, When Corey isfu the witness-box, speaking the truth as 
a conscientious, Goc-fearing man, he finds words harmlessiy 
spoken wrested till they reccive most harmful and dolorous sig- 
nificance. His wife is found guilty of witchcraft, his own evi- 
deuce being largely conducive to her conviction, He is himself 
tried for the same offerce. Conscious how his words may be 
misinterpreted, be refuses to speak. For his contumacy, he is 
senteaced to be pressed to death. With the carrying out of this 
sentence, and the utterance of some vaticinations by Cotton 
Mather, the play ends. Itis more dramatic than its predeces- 
sor, The ecene in which Martha Corey is tried is strong and well 
wrought, Corey’s protestations, Martha’s denunciations of the 
8jsiem by which she is to suffer, and the ravings of Mary, one of 
the “afllicted children,” form together a scene of great power 
and pathos, 

These dramas are worthy of Mr. Longfellow's reputation, to 
which, however, they can hardly add much. The excellence of 
the poet's art detracts, to a certain extent, from their interest, 
Puritanical forms of speech are not altogether suited to the pur- 
poses of the drama. Gospel phrases in the mouths of Quakers 
are lees effective than Old-Testament illustrations in the mouth 
ofa Jew. Hence the dramas want colour. Nor do they gaia 
any advantage from the lyrical gift of Mr. Longfellow, which, 
without being of the highest order, is yet great fe would give 
mauy pages of blank verse such asis here employed for one stanza 
out of * The Golden Legend” like the followiag:— 


Come back! ye friendships long departed! 
That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 
And now are dwindled, one Uy oue, 

To stony channels in the sun. 


We cannot but fancy that the long study of Dan‘e which pre- 
ceded Mr. Loogfellow’s translation has influenced bis style and 
his thoughts. We seem to trace this influence, not only in his 
individual images or ideas, but in the style of illustration he em 
ploys. Compare, for instance, the six following lines, and the 
image they contain, with the illustration of the lark, “ Qual 
aliodetta, che ia aere si spazia,” in the twentieth canto of the 
y Paradico”: — 

And as the flowing of the ocean fills 

Each creek and branch thereof, and then retires, 
Leaving behind a sweet and wholesome savor; 
So doth the virtue and the life of God 

Flow evermore into the hrarts ot those 

Whom he hath made partakers of his nature. 

The lines in the “ Paradiio” are tlus,translated by Mr. Long- 
fellow :— 

Like as a lark that in the air expatiates, 
First singing, and then silent with content 
Ot the last sweetness that doth satisfy ber, 

Such seemed to me the image of the imprint 
Of the eternal pleasure, by whose will 
Doth everythiog become the thing it is. 


We do not know whether this passage is enough to justify us 
in the reader's opinion, in attributing an influence upon Mr. 
Loogfellow’s style to his study of Dante. We could point 
in thie work to many other instances of slight, but not 
insiguificant, resemblance to the method of the great poet 
he has translated.— Atheneum, 

——— 
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GENIUS ILLUSTRATED. 


Horace Vernet was one day breakfasting at the Cu/fé de Foy, in 
the Palais Roya), when, drawing a bottie of champague, the cork 
flew up to the ceiling, leaving behiad it an unsightly blemish io 
the newly decorated surface. Vernet looked at the damage, and 
ugly enough it waa, in the midst of that pure white and gold fir- 
mament; then he looked at the face of mine host, and beheld in 
it a wixture of consternation and suppressed anger, ‘ My good 
sir,” said Vernet, ** make yourself easy, to-morrow I will touch 
that offending spot with a wand which wil! make it the source of 
golden showers.” The Jandloid opered his eyes, and he opened 
bis ears; he was too politic to object to an arrangement which 
sounded so promising, though he did not exactly understand it, 
The morrow cawe, acd with it, at an early hour, came Horace 
Vernet with his pallet and paint-brushes. He asked for a ladder, 
and in less than an hour the centre of the injured compartment 
was embellished with a swallow on the wing, destined to form 
the attraction and admiration of cowivg generations of custom 
cis. Contrary to the assertion of the proverb, that one swallow 
cf Dorace Vernet not only made a summer, but it created a per- 
petual summer in the financial atmosphere of the Cofé de Foy. 
The story got wind, and every one wanted to see Horace Ver- 
news birondelle ; and in order to see it, and to say they had seen 
it, it was pecessary to expend a certain sum ip eatables, Never 





was caged bird so petted and cared for, and in all subsequen 


spected and preserved. Even now that the house has cha 


thor has passed away. 





Vernet. ; 
as well as a joy for ever, 


small sacrifice. 


into naming a low figure the first time. 


thea said, in a resolute tone :— 
be 10,000 francs.” 


can’t give that sum for a mere portrait,” 
Vernet surugged his shoulders, ‘That is just as you please; 
there is no necessity to put yourself to the expense, and, 


your money; but that is not my affair. 
ing.” 

M. le Baron stood bewildered ; he wanted the portrait, but he 
could not make up his mind to part with so great a sum; he 


come back upon him, have it he must, and in jess thana week he 
was again in the painter's studio, 

“Well, M. Vernet,” he began, “have you thought over the 
matter we were talking about the other day ?” 

*“ No, upon my word I haven't, indeed,” said the painter, with- 
out suspending bis occupation; “1 have been very busy, and 


in thinking of it sgsin. We have had a pleasant change in 
the weather, M. le Baron, since I saw you,’ added he, after a 
pause, 

R could scarcely conceal bis vexation, and felt more desir 
ous than ever to possess the object of his longinge. 





mind, not one centime more. 
sitting? 
“On, my dear sir, don’t mention it again, pray. I had 


good enough to regard them as final. 
in hand. 

**Confound the fellow’s impudence,” exclaimed the dieappoint 
ed millionnaire, finding himseif alone on the landing. “ Why, 
baug him: he’s as obstinate asa mule. I sban’t manage him 
alter all!” 


cool inditlereace on that of the painter. A long iuterval of hesi 


up to the required pitch, aud reeolved to bave his portrait, even 


painting room. 
“M, Vernet!” he exclaimed ; “ you have gained your point ; I 
give in—paint me at your own price |” 


“what, again?” 
“ Again? what do you mean?” 


all the time you were sitting huxtering there, I was taking 
your portrait, and as you are so. poor, [ will make 
you the compliment of it; you are painted witbout any 
charge.” 

“Generous man!” exclaimed the modern Shylock; “I ac- 
cept; where is the magic canvas, that I may admire it?” 

“You will find it in the Prise de la Smala, now ai Ver- 
sailles; it has just been removed from wy studio into its 

jace.” 

. R—— hastened to Versailles, he rushed into the midst of the 
admiring crowd congregated before the latest production of the 
ercat paioter ; he searched the surface with palpitating heart ; but 
ipagine bis dismay ; in one corner of the grand picture he saw 
himself represented in the diabolical figure of a Jew running 
away with acasket! He burried back to Paris, and after re- 
proaching Vernet with the severity of nis pleasantry, begged him, 
On avy terme, to paiut it out, 

“I consent,” said Vernet; but on thiscondition. I asked 
you 10,000 francs, to paint your portrait, and you could weil af- 
lord to give it me; but you bargained with genius, though you 
expected and would have received its unlimited exertious ; 1 now 
demand 20,000 to eff.ce it, and if you refuse, it remains there as 
a reminiscence of this little joke.” Vernet was inexorable; the 
Jew could never bring himself to draw so large a cheque, even 
to undraw such a piciure, and he went out of the worid, leaving 
bebind him the equivocal memento. 

cteenastemetijpommteonasie 


Tue IceLanp Cop FisHery —The iatercourre with Iceland 
haviog until wituin the last few years, been restricted to a Danish 
monopoly, connection with other foreiga countries became rare 


iceland abounds in fich, especially of the cod tribe, and this 
abuudance bas not only, from a very carly time, supplied the 
dwellers on its inhospitable shores with their chief food, bat 
enabled them to procure those necessaries aud minor luxuries 
without which their existence would bave been painful and pre- 
carious, This abundance has glso attracted the atteation of 
foreign nations, who have in considerable numbers carried on an 
extensive and profitable fishery ia these truly Arctic regions. 
lo Fiaxebay, where the most extensive fishing takes place, cod 
is found in great numbers as late as May, and in Breida Bay in 
June, and somewhat later along the coast to the north-west. ‘That 
the large fat cod remain near the land to the south of the island 
as late as the middie of May is proved by statements of the na- 
tives as well as French fishermen, and the fact that all the French 
vessels which, towards th: ead of March or beginning of April, as- 
semble at the south of the island, between Vestmanas Islands and 
Vesterhorn, disperse about the middie of May, and follow the fish 
along the west and east shores to the ncrth, where tbe fishings, 
as far a8 the French are concerned, are brought to a close with 


way 


sea, in the other season near the land. 





decora:ions of the premises the world-famed swallow was re- 
nged 
its destination—being no longer a Café—the swallow of Horace 
Vernet still soars above the heads of admiring counvisseurs, who 
come to visit it with increased euthusiasm now that its gifted au- 


A wealthy Jewish banker was anxious to be put on canvas by 
A piciure of Vernev’s, he reflected, was an investment 
It might, some years hence, fetch a 
very high price, and was therefore worth securing even at a 
Vernet, however, be knew, was not a man to 
make two prices, and bis only chance was cleverly to cajole him 
Vernet at once saw the 
game of his wily customer; he looked him in the face, and with 
one glance took him in from head to foot, estimated the length of 
his pocket, and at the same time the measure of bis meanaess ; he 


““M. le Baron, my price for a fall length protrait of you would 


“Ten thousand francs! My dear Vernet, would you ruin}me? I 


indeed, it seems to me a very foolish way of spending 
I wish you good morn- 


went home a sadder but not perbaps a wiser mau. He resolved to 
shake off all thought of this extravagant indulgeoce, but it would 


as it was a settled matier when you left there was no object 


“Now, M. Veraet, I am still open to arrange for that picture, 
and I came to-day to offer you 5,000 francs .for it; but, 
When shall | give you the first 


the honour to name to you my conditions; you must be 
Good morning, 
M. R.,” and he politely conducied his visitor to the door, pallet 


aod he went away puzzled and mortified. Another 
and auo her hoggling interview tock place ; but always with the 
same viggardly policy on the part of the banker, and the rame 


tation followed, when ove day, baron R., h «ving screwed himself 


at the startling sum demanded, again prescated himself in the 


“ Paint you /” exciaimed Vernet, with well feigned surprice ; 


“Why, I Aave painted your portrait, ever eo long ago; 


and accidental, and consequeatly bat little known. The coast of 


the month of August. As the principal fishings bezin on the 
Newfoundland banks, at the Feroe Islands, the Loffodeus (Nor- 
and in Iceland, about the same time, it is quite evident that 
the lceland cod is not @ migratory fish, but a dweller in the vi- 
cinity of the island where it finds its food; in summer out at 
Ic is only in the winter, 
and epriog and autumn eeasous that any cons derable fishings can 
take place, because during the summer mon hs the fishermen are 
devoted to agricultural labours ; and it ofen bappens that the 





t | coast may swarm with large cod, which, for want of hands, cannot 
be captured. The home or inland cod fishery, so far as the ex- 
port is concerned, is of importance only in the south and west 
districts. The winter and spring fishings give a large fat cod, 
which is told at the factories and trad ng ports, and afterwards 
prepared for export, while the summer fisbiogs only produce the 
small cod, cole-fish, haddock, and balibut, which are salted and 
smoked tor home consumption. The Icelanders fish cbiefly 
from open boats, and only occasionally from decked ones. Only 
the largest craft, with six to twelve oars, are used in the cod 
fishing, and in these the natives often put many miles out to tea 
in the depth of winter to fish. Their method of capturing the 
fish is either by small drift nets, deep-sea or hand lines, and the 
ordinary long line. Fishing by nets is only carried on in the 
south part of Fiaxebay, between Skagen and Havnefjord, where 
the nets are suok, as the fish in these parts generally keep close 
tothe bottom, The fish taken by the net are different from those 
caught on the line, being more equat and p\ump, with emalier 
heads. Fish'ng with the drift met generally ceases about the 
middie of April, and is succeeded by the deep sea or hand lines, 
The grounds at South Hraun, on the edge of the banks in Flaxe- 
bay, are considered excellent for this mode of fishing, aud here 
the men anchor their boats, in 18 to 20 fathoms water. The 
hooks used are the same as the Freoch ones, excepting in Breida 
Bay, where the men use the old Iceland hook, which is 20 inches 
long aud 2} lines broad. Fishing with the ordivary lines is car- 
ried oa when the two other methods are no longer productive, 
and takes place all rouod the island. From one to four lengths 
of strong thick line, esch length measuring 60 fathoms, are 
spliced together, and vertical or banging lines six feet in length are 
spliced into this at a distance of from six to nine feet apart, and 
a hook baited with snails or mussejs is fastened to the eud of 
each hangiog line. Line fishing is carriéd on in Iceland on a 
much smaller scale than in other countries, especially in New- 
foundland, where the French fish from ships of 100 to 150 
tous, with crews of from 50 to 80 men, and using lines measur- 
ing 1,500 to 2,000 fathoms. The little extension given to it ia 
Iceland does not arise from any falling off in the quantity of the 
fish, but from want of enterprise acd the poverty of the people, 
which prevents them acquiring the appliances necessary for 
larger operations. It ie, uofortunately, in this line fishing that 
coliisions occur between the vatives and the French fishermen ; 
the la\ter, when driven by the weather, the currents, and the 
movements of the fish, are brought within the prohibited limits 
reserved to the former, and entanglements of gear, resulting in 
quarrels, ensue, The limits witbio which non res.dent foreigners 
may not fish is about three miles from the coast, It may be in- 
teresting to leara bow the fish are prepared for export in these 
high latitudes where the climate is so variable, and to add a few 
lines explanatory of its treatment before it is fit for shipment. 
The mode of preparation determines, in a great measure, the 
quality and value of the fish. In order to obtain a “‘ white 
fish,” the firet thing done is to rip up the belly of the fish from 
head to tail; this done, the head is cut off, aud the entrails are 
taken out, the liver avd roe be ng carefully separated therefrom, 
aud p'aced apart; the backbone is next extracted down as far 
as the third joint below the navel, after which the carcase is 
carefully washed in sea water and pleced in salt; one barrel of 
salt (about 224!b:.) is used to about 352lbs. of fieh. After lying 
three or four days in salt the fish are considered to be fit for dry- 
ing. As e002 a8 ibe weather will permit they are well washed 
in sea water, and Jaid out singly on the rocks or stones to dry, 
great care being taken that they are protected from dust and 
wet, and that they are frequently tarned, so that both sides are 
dried alike, When the process is complete they are piled up in 
storehouses. In case of damp or wet weather they are imme- 
diately housed, or where it caunot be dove they are piled up iu 
stack six feet high and as much broad, and covered over with 
tarpaulin. The fish need not of necersity be taken out of ralt 
after three or four days’ pickle, for experience has shown that 
they will not imbibe more than a given quantity of brine, and 
they may lie thus without deterioration fromone year to another 
and then be dried for exportation. In an ordinary year the Ice- 
landers export 4,928 000ib. of clipfish and stocktisb, and in an 
abuodaot year 7,392,000ib, The number of native boats almost 
exclusively employed in theze fieheries may be set dowa in round 
numbers at 4 400, the majority being smal! opencraft. Between 
60 and 70 decked craft, averaging from 25 tons to 40 tons bur- 
den, are also employed in the shark fishery. It is estimated that 
the number of fishermen employed in the cod fisbery at one time 
is about 10,000. The annual fleet of French versels consists of 
250 vescels, of an average tonnage of 90 tonneauaz each, worked 
by about 4500 men. These vessels are mostly schooner rigged. 
The produce of the French fishings always considerably exceeds 
that of the natives, as their catch is frequently a+ much as 30,000 
cod per thip; and its average annual value cannot be less than 
5,000,000 francs. —Znglish paper. 


Pourticat Tactics oF THE Two LEADERS. —Prime Mir- 
isters and jeaders of Opposition appear to be agreed on\y on one 
poiat, aad that is in publishing their election address on a Sa- 
turdsy morning. Is it in order to keep the weekly criticism 
back as a reserve force till the daily papers have exhausted 
themselves—or for any other more recondiie reason? Mr. Glad- 
stone was a week later than Mr. Disraeli, but his address was 
much lees laboured, much simpler, and had far more real force. 
After reciting bis Reform policy, he promises his coustituents to 
strike ,off the objectionable “ rating restrictions’ on voting, it 
he is able; bat he says nothing about extending tue redistriba- 
tion of seata—with which we may therefore conciude Mr. G'ad- 
stone would not meddle while the great irish quisiions and eda- 
cation questions are still unresolved. He advoc.tes, besides 
strict financial economy, giving county ratepayers a control over 
county rates, “by the principle of representation”—we trust 
rather by an elective chairman of Quarier Sessiors than by a 
county parliament, which would not answer. On education Mr. 
Gladstone’s language is rather ambiguoas. Heis in fsvour both 
of religous education and of a sirict protec ion for the rights of 
conscience, but he does not say what he would do in parts of the 
country where the denomiaatiozal schools are in2flicieat orgnoa- 
existeut.—Speclator. 

—2ap~ 


Is Smoxine INJuRIOUS?—We notice another attempt to revive 
the anti-tobacco crusade, One would have thought that by this 
time all that could be urged for and against the habit of smoking 
had been said more than once. Not at all. There are always 
persons ready to inveigh against tobacco, in spite of the thou- 
sands who show their contempt for the arguments used by 
steadily persisting in their enjoyment. We (Medical Press) bave 
no wish to enter the lists. It is more amusing to watch the com- 
bat. Yet as we have recorded the opinion of some accurate ob- 
servers daring the past year, it may be worth while to object to 
a statement that has been “ going the round” of the papers, but 
is destitute of the scientific accuracy to which it pretends. In the 
paragraph alladed to, entitled “ Tobacco an Enemy to Public 
Health,” it is calculated that 11 lb. of tobacco per annum is a 
moderate quantity for the habitual smoker. It is then added that 
the “nicotine inhaled would, if concentrated, bave killed a hua- 
dred times over.” Now this statement need ot alarm apy one 
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tine is ever| surrounded the Zoological Gardens, in attendance upon thore | stock to be made at the decline, with a view ‘o it ultimate re- 
Bias one ee tne er on eal quanti of to-| who wore engaged in the favourite Sunday amusement of Lon- | turn to the company at the price at which it was issued ; making 
bacco would no doubt, if inhaled, destroy life; but then it don—a visit to the wild beasts. In the gay season it is perhaps | profit on the combined selling and buying accounts of $1,000,- 


never is inbaled. The major part is really burnt—that is to say, | the most fashionable resort of the metropolis; and I have seen at | 000. 


Indeed, the directors of this company can at any time 


decomposed into other substances by the beat, and is fo longer the same time, dukes and marquises,a Prime Minister, a Lord | throw any amount of new stock upon t.. market for their own 


nicotine. 


idue i i ragraph con-| High Chancellor, and distinguished leaders of the Opposition, | speculative purposes, buying it back again at the consequent de- 
tains Se ee eataremmaeniaad. tape the many | deposing their grandeurs, their cares of state and brooding in- cline, and then cancelling an equal amount of shares. 
thousands who smoke their ounce a day, or a dozen of cigars or trigues and aspirations after office, to gather quietly around, and 


We ex- 
press no opinion as to whether operations similar to these are 


more a day, and thus pass through their lungs the carbonised | witness peaceably together, the marcenvres of the cameleopard | now being carried on by the Company in question; certain, 


vapour of some twenty odd pounds of the weed annually.” Now | and the rhinoceros, or the bathing of the elephant.”—7Z%mea. 


this is mere nonsense. They do not pass the “ Carbonised vap- 
our”—if that may be taken as the pseudo-scientific term for 
smoke—tbrough their lungs at all. The smoker draws the smoke 
into his mouth, and then puffs it out, as any one with the least 
observation may see every day. We should have thought that 
the fact of a smoker coughing violently should he accidentally 
get a little smoke into his windpipe, would have preserved the 
most careless from the blunder of thinking that devotees of the 
weed breathed smoke, We are not defending the use of tobacco, 
any more than joining in the counterblast against it. We merely 
intervene to prevent such baseless statements being supposed to 
rest on a scientific foundation. 








Tae Very Latest INTeuLiceyce From Dr. Livine- 
sTONE.—Mr. Horace Waller, of St. John’s, Chatham, writes: 
‘| have just received letters from Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, dated 
August 29. In them he states that despatches have reached 
him from Dr. Livingstone, reporting “all well,’ dated from 
Cazembe’s country and Marungu, in October and December, 
1867; the previous dates were February, 1867.’ 

Sir Roderick Murchison, writing from the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society with respect to this news, says:—‘ 1 am happy to 
make known to the public that letters which I have just re- 
ceived from Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, dated August 18 and 30, 
informed me that he bad received through an Arab messen- 
ger short letters from Dr. Livingstone, written at Marungu 
and Cazembe, places which lie to the 8. and 8. 8. W, of Lake 
Tanganyika. As these brief letters were written in the 
months of October and December of 1868, we have now ob- 
tained intelligence which satisfactorily accounts for the de- 
lays that have occurred since he wrote to myself and others 
from a more Southern latitude in the month of February, 
1867. It app that Livingstone has been living during 
three months with friendly Arabs, and waiting for the close 
of a native war before proceeding on his way to Ujili, and he 
told the Arab messenger that after exploring Lake Tanganyi- 
ka he intended to return to Zanzibar.”—Zuropean Mail. 








Lorp RANELAGH AND MapamME RacHEL.—Lord Ranelagh 
has thought it necessary to address to the volunteer corps under 
his command (the South Middlesex) an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances underjwhich his name got mixed up with the Rachel 
case, He says:—“It has been my misfortune to have been 
singled out of a great number of gentlemen who for the idlest of 
curiosities strolled occasionally into Madame Rachel's shop. I 
wish here to affirm most eolemaoly that the insinuations that have 
been thrown out that her ostensible trade was a cloak, or adjunct, 
to one even less reputable bore no shadow of foundation as far 
as I am concerned, nor after diligent inquiry from others have I 
heard a whisper of the slightest immorality a(tacbing itself to her 
establishment. On ove occasion of my going there (then, as al- 
ways, in the open day), I have a recollection, though a very in- 
distinct one, of being annoyed at the vulgarity of Madame Rachel 
in mentioning my name (as for introductiov) to an odd looking 
female muffied up in veils, but whose person and nawe did not 
remain in my memory. I firet beard of Mrs. Borradaile’s claim 
against me about ten months since, when to my ulter astonish- 
ment I received a letter from Mesers. Lewis and Lewis, making 
a demand on me for some £1,700 ou her bebalf. I replied to 
that letter by telling the writers they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves to make such an application without possessing the 
slightest justification beyond the statement of a lunatic, or words 
to that effect. On receiving further notice of the demand, I at 
once placed the matter in the hands of my solicitor, and directed 
him to communicate with Mrs. Borradaile’s relations (whom I 
found to be respectable), advising them to place some proper 
watch over her actions and interests. I received the thanks 
of ber friends in reply. Immediately after this I receiv- 
ed ber wild and silly letters (1 should state that none of 
those addressed to “‘ William” ever reached me; those I bad 
were addressed to me in my proper Christian name), and I 
took no other notice of them than by placing them ia the hands 
of Mr. Oridland,” 


— 


Tue Inon Traps oF Great BRITAIN.—The mineral statis- 
tics of the United Kingdom record some interesting particulars 
relating to the product en facture of iron during 
the past year. Of the 10,021,058 tons of ore produced in that 
year, of the value of £3,210,098, the North Riding of York con- 
tributed 2,739,089 tone; Cumberland, 890,566 tons; Stafford- 
shire, 1,319,509 tons ; Lancashire, 667,356 tons ; West Riding of 
York, 579,000 tons; Northamptoushire, 416,765 tons; Mon- 
mouthshire, 341,057 tons ; Derbyshire, 350,000 tons ; Shropshire, 
250.000 tons; Gloucestershire, 156.169 tons ; Lincolnshire, 192,- 
213 tons; Durbam and Northumberland, 115,700 tons; South 
Wales, 501,186 tons; Scotland, 1,264,800 tons ; and Ireland, 42,- 
016 tone. The quantity of iron ore imported in 1867 was 86,- 
569 tons; of this, 49,327 tons were received at Cardiff 13,781 
tons at Swansea, and 12,259 tons at Newport. The returns re 
lating to iron manufactures show that 10,107,626 tons of ore were 
converted into pig-iron in 1867; the number of furnaces in blast 
was 5514, and the pig-iron produced fn Great Britain was 4.- 
761,023 tons—viz. in England, 2,810,946} tons; Wales, 919,077 
tons ; Scotland, 1,031,000. Thie quantity, estimated at the mean 
average cost at the place of production woald have a value of 
£11 902,557. The mean market price per ton was £4 3s, 94. for 
Welsh pig, and £2 19s. 3d. for Scotch pig. Tbe number of pud- 
ling furnaces at work last year in Great Britain was 6,009, be- 
longing to 254 works ; 115 of these works, having 1,801 puddling 
furnaces, were situated in South Staffordshire ; next in order of 
number is Durbam, with 18 works and 719 furnaces, The num- 
ber of rolling mills returned in Great Britain is 831, of 
which 283 are in South Staffordshire, 83 in Glamorgan- 
shire, 71 in the Sheffield and Rotheram district of York 
thire. Taking Yorkshire as a whole, it bas 34 works and 1,037 
puddling furnaces. 








Tue Exoiisnman’s Love or WiLp Beasts.—There is noth. 
ing new under the suo—not even the Sunday gathering at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Hear “The American io Eogland” ia 1833; 
he has just left the fashionables of Hyde Park, —— plea- 
pure sadly, after the manner of their nation :—“ Leaving this 
glittering yet disheartening scene, we drove to the Regent's 
Park. The press had been so great at the place we bad just left, 
that it seemed es though all the world were there assembled ; yet 
here it was scarce inferior, Crowds of carriages and led horses 





My Bor:— 
A lock of golden hair, 
Tied with a silken thread ; 
A tiny shoelet lying there ; 
A snow-white curtained bed ; 


A little broken toy; 
* A book all soiled and torn; 


however, it is that these things can be done; aud the recent bhis- 
tory of the Erie management affords no guarantee that those 
who ueually control its affairs are above such expedients. To 
say the least, the fact of the administrators of the affairs of a 
pany rep ting $75,000,000 of capital possessing such 
sweeping powers bas a demoralizing tendency which can hardly 
fail sooner or later to corrupt the direction. Such facilities for 
speculation tend to make the management a mere means to the 
most reckless operations, and should not he allowed longer to 
remain undisturbed by the Legislature—Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. 





A jaunty velvet cap my boy 
Has often, often worn— 


Alas, is all that’s left! 
(Such is the Father’s will.) 

His joyous laughter sounds no more: 
His litle heart is still. 





Tue ImposstBLE WoMAN.—A correspondent of the London 
Queen says: 

Calmly looking on at the unreemly controversy now raging 
between the sexes, and gathering from the current literature 

what man expects from woman, we fear there is nothing in store 
but failure on the one side and disappointment on the other. In 

the first place, the being that mau describes as a help meet for 
him is not to be found on earth—was not found in Paradive, 
amid the innocence, freshness, and beauty of the first creation. 

In early ages of the world the sons of God became enamoured 
of the daughters of men; the reverse is now the case—the sons 
of men are aspiring, in theory at least, to the angels of heaven. 
The impossible woman, that every man seeks for, and no man 
ever finds, is an angel—not only a perfect being, but a compound 
of all perfections. She must be richly dowered, but know nothing 
of the value or vulgarity of wealth; she must be young, yet 
have all the wisdom of age ; beautiful, yet totally unconscious of 
her charms; prudent, but not penurious; modest, but not a 
prude ; clever and accomplished, but innocent and unassuming ; 
sbe must have brains, but not in excess; ber intellect must al- 
ways remain exactly five degrees lower than her husband’s, so 
as to avoid the inconvenience and confusion that would naturally 
ensue if hers ever rose a point above bis, and unhappily allowed 
him to feel for an instant an uncomfortable sense of inferiority. 
Soch is man’s idea of a perfect woman, and with such he might 
drain to the dregs the cup of human heppiness ; but, failing in 
this, be is a poor disappointed creature, wounded in beart, 
soured in disposition, and torsed like a derelict ship to and fro 
on the ocean of life, We are not now going into man’s charac- 
ter or man’s merits, nor disputing bis right to euch a partoer, if 
be can by avy chance meet with her. We should be the first to 
offer our congratulations on so felicitous a union, and pray that 
this even balance might be preserved to the end of their days, 
and, when their final bour approached, that death itself might 
not divide them. We simply aseert that such a being is not to 
be found—that this impossible woman does not exist, The im- 
mortal soul of man yearus after the beautiful, the good, the true ; 
and suffering, ead humanity avswers him with soriow, weakness, 
and imperfection. He feels that virtue, after all, ie the wight 
thing; and if be cannot have it in bimeelf—cannot jast live up 
to the mark that be ought to attain to—he thinks it bighly desi- 
rable that tome one should. He can enjoy the virtue that is 
achieved by practice and self-denial in another, and, in some in- 
coberent way, expects some part of the blessing to fall on his 
head and attend bis steps. Doomed to disappointment, he would 
cover his own delivquencies by heaping reproacbes upon wo- 
man. Many a man starts upon his wedding tour with the firm 
conviction that an angel is bis travelling companion—that he 
has found the impossible woman who has condescended t» cast 
in ber lot with his, who regards her idol with blind admiration. 
But, even in the midst of the bridal feast, how often has a man’s 
hand written on the wall, “ weighed in the balance and found 
wanting,” aud the man upbraids the angel for not possessing qua- 
lities that never existed save in his own distorted brain! Puat- 
ting, then, the impossible woman aside, let man, with due cau- 
tion and a prudent regard to consequences, seek the possibie, 
looking first for a warm beart and a clear head, and as much 
amiability, beauty, youtb, and money as he can combine with 
them ; let him keep the heart warm by love and tenderness, and 
develope the sense and judgment by respect and conflence; and 
if she should happen to have a preponderance of intellect— 
which, with allgdue respect to manly power, is the case sometimes 
—let bim regard that priceless quality not in a spirit of mean, 
petty rivalry, but asa gift from heaven, @ joint posgession, by 
which both may be better, both wiser and happier. Whatever 
sense they have between them, they will waat it all. Life's 
journey is long, life’s burden is great; let them be satisfied to 
beguile the one and ehare the other—coutent if step by step and 
side by side they can move along together, and thankful if a 
gleam of sunshine sometimes falls upon their patb. 





Secret Issues or Rartway Srocks.—The possession of 
this power of secret issue acts as a demoralizing temptation to 
directors. Issues of new stock always produce more or less 
fluctuation in the value of the shares; and the fluctuations af- 
ford an opportanity for bighly profitable speculation to thore in 
the secret, For illustration, let a suppositious case be taken in 
connection with the new issues by the Erie Company. The di- 
rectors issued $10,000,000 of bonds, say at 50, with the under- 
standing that the boods should be early converted into stock 
and placed secretly on the market. hey were aware that the 
probable result, when the operation became known, would be to 
putdown the price 10 to 15 per cent. In anticipation of this 
decline they sell, say, 100.000 shares for future delivery, and 
then, announcing the fact of the new issue, buy up the stock at 
the decline to make their deliveries. The whole operation 
would make them a profit of $1,000,000 to $1,500 000—so much 
taken out of the pockets of the deluded public by official secresy. 
Let it be further supposed that, say, $5,000 000 of new stock 
were issued for some pure'y fictitious purpore, and that the di- 
rectors should subsequently profess to find that the company 
less needed the funds than was expected, aud that consequently 
the stock could be bought in and cancelled. Let it further be 
supposed that the stock thus sold were quietly marketed at 50, 
and that the announcement of the new issue, concurrently with 
depreciatory representations and street manipulation of the stock, 
were to put down the price to 40. _In this case, there is a mas- 
gin of 10 per cent. profit on “short” eales in anticipation of the 
decline, and ap equel profit upon purchases of $5,000,000 of 








BEWARE OF Gaupy CoLours.—“ The windows of gentle- 
men’s furnishing stores in this city bave been brightened up for 
some months past with flaming red and orange-coloured socks 
and underthirts. The display as seen from the street is exceed- 
ingly brilliant, The gaudy colours flash upon the passer-by 
with almost the vividness of a druggist’sshow-bottles, Articles 
so beautiful and sanctioned as the latest feshion have met with 
a ready sale; though worn where they do not in the eyes of the 
world impart/any charm tothe wearer. Tosome extent articles 
of underwear, dipped in the same gorgeous dyes, have found 
favour with the Jadies ; but on this point our information is not 
so positive. In England, where these goods originate and have 
insinuated themselves next to the cuticle of great numbers of 
young people, much alarm bas been caused by a recent para- 
graph in the Lancet—a medical and surgical journal of high 
autoority, Complaint had been made to a ‘sitting alderman at 
Guildball, that the dye in these splendid socks, &c , caused irri- 
tation and apn eruption on the skin, and eventually actual soree, 
We do not learn that the ‘sitting alderman at Guildhall’ did 
anything aboutit except to make the complaint public. The 
Lancet corroborated the statement by reference to the case of a 
a danseuse at Drury Lane Theatre, one of whose feet was badly 
poisoned by a red stocking. An eruption covered ¢xactly that 
part of her foot which was concealed by her dancing shoe. The 
red stocking seemed to be identified as the agent of mischief, 
because the necessities of the ballet required the girl to wear a 
stocking of another colour on the other foot, and that was un- 
harmed. The injured foot soon bealed up upon wearing white 
hose.” —Journal of Commerce. 





BEarRps, ON THEIR Merits.—Nature bas her own ravks, 
and in the matter of beards she divides her upper from her 
lower classes. A man with a fine beard, whatever he may be, 
never looks a snob; while the beards of some men are so thin 
and poor that they take away rather than add dignity to the 
face. Let the last coutinue the use of the razor by all means; 
but we commend the scissors to the first. Any one accastomed 
to travel, and particularly in the East, must have remarked the 
air of nobility and gravity which a fine beard gives. But we 
need not go so far as the East. The contrastis striking between 
a regiment mainly composed of bearded veterans with bronzed 
countesances, which mark its recent return from foreign service, 
and the neat, clean-shaven pbysiognomies of the men of avother 
regiment. A manly dignity characterizes the former, which the 
latter does not possess, If beards, as arule, add so much to the 
appearance of men, giving them what may be termed a fine pre- 
sence, we may add that a board cerves many uscfal purposes as 
regards healib. It protects the throat, mouth. and delicate vo- 
cal organs irom cold, and guards these and the lungs against 
congestion and icflammatioo, The rules of society are verv ar- 
bitrary, and we follow them very sheepishly, When it is consi- 
dered, however, that we protect our bodies by artificial cover- 
inge, it appears ridiculous that we should rob ourselves of a 
natural protection at the cost of some pain and discomfort 
formally inflicted every morning. It bas been sometimes urged 
that beards do not consort well with our method of dress, the 
white shirt, collar and coat; but there is no reason why we 
should follow the fashion of the East, or make ourselves appear 
like Hebrew patriarchs, The beard may be trimmed by the aid of 
scissors, and preserved of moderate length. The subject was 
lately noticed in the Army and Navy Gazette, and it was pro- 
perly urged that men, like soldiers, who had to serve by turns in 
a tropical climate, and through a Canadian Wioter, ought to be 
allowed to wear beards, and to maintain them of such a length 
as to preserve their protective influence without any sacrifice of 
cleanly personal appearance. If people to whom nature bas 
given beards would only wear them, they would have fewer at- 
tacks of hoarseness, catarrh and bronchitis to complain of than 
at present.— Lancet. 





A PutLoLoaicaL Socrery.—Some earnest students of the 
science of language desire to institute an American Philological 
Society for the evcouragement of their favourite pursuit, As 
the labours and opinions of American scholars in this depart- 
ment now command attention and respect througbout the world, 
there is reason to hope that such a society can unite enough of 
influence and public interest to command efficient supp: rt. 

A meeting to discuss the project of organizing such a society 
is to be held in one of the private rooms of the University build- 
ing on the 13th of November. Should the proper efforts be made 
by those who are most deeply interested to make their plans 
known among scholars, they will doubtless be entirely euccess- 

ul, There is no reason why the organization of the Jearsed 
societies of New York, which in another gencrat'on must inevi- 
tably rank with the foremost in the world, should be losger 
postponed —. Y, Hoening Post, Oct. 31. 





RELIGIONS TOLERATION IN AUSTRIA.—A strong feeling 
aga nst Papal assumption is evidently gaining ground tu various 
parts of the Austrian empire. The other day a Roman Catholic 
priest at Toeplitz, in Hungary, refused to perform eome of the 
offices of the Church in the case of a Protestant bridegroom and 
a Catholic bride, uulers the customary promises were made relz- 
tive to the education of the children. This was not done, and 
the priest accorciogly declined to bless the union, Much indig- 
nation has been excited at the conduct of the priest, and at the 
civil marriage a large crowd assembled, uiteriug cries of “* Long 
live the Emperor, who bas freed us from a degrading yoke |” 
(that of the Concordat)—“ Long live the Constitution, which has 
secured liberty to all!’—&c. The same feeling is manifested in 
the determination which appears to exist in Government circles 
to suppress the Concordat aliogether. This has resulted from 
the refusal of certain bishops to obey a law recently passed by 
the Reicherath, aod the decision of the Tribune] of Prague that 
they are protected by an article of the obnoxious treaty, which 
exempts them from civil jurisdiction. The cause of Papal do- 





mination is losing ground everywhere.—London Review, 
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A Hist To CaurncHwarpEns.—In these days of revived 
medisvalism it is customary to adorn the walls of churches 
with inscriptions in old Eoglishred and black or other va- 
riously-coloured letters. An embellishment of this kind, to 
which it may become necessary that a conspicuous place 
should be given in churches, now that Ritualistic parsons, 
playing at Popery, have taken to burn iacense, might be No 
Smoking Allowed.— Punch. 


— Shews. 


Conpvuoctsp By CapTain G. H, MACKENZIB 





PROBLEM, No. 1,034.—By Herr Schurig. 
BLACK, 

















WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 8 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,038. 


White. Black. 
1RtoQé6 1 Q tks R (best) 
2QtoQR7 | 2 Any move 
3 Q mates 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B., Mass.—As the Problem stands you are quite right in saying 
that it is faulty. We believe thatthe Black Queen should be 
placed on K B sq, and the Rook on K 6q. 

W. A., Montreal.—Thanks for the game and Problems sent. 
Your remarks on Problem 1,032 are but too true. 


G. F. B., Plattsburgh, N. ¥Y —See notice to B, above. In No. 
1,032, if P becomes a Kt, White moves Kt to Q 5, and mates next 
mé¢ve, but the position is faulty, as it admits of two solutions. 





CHESS IN NEW YORE, 
Game played a few days ago at the New York Chess Club, be- 





tween Messrs, Th and Mack 
K B Opamine. 

White Black, White. Black. 
Mr.T Mr. M. Mr. T. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 i8 PtoK Kt4 KttoK BS 
2BtoQB4 KttoK BS 14 PtoQé P tke P en pas 
SPtoKB4 PtoQ4 15 Q tks P K Rto K 

4 Piks QP P to K 5(a) 16 BtoQ2 iB Pytys § 

5 KttoQB3 BtoQBé [32 gto Kus ttoQR4 
6K KttoK2 PtoQBs 18 RtoK B BtoQB3s 

7 P tkeP Kt tks P I9QtoKB2 RKtks QB 

8 KttoQR4(6) QtoK2 20 se a 
9PtoQBS Castles sae R2 ttoQ Bs 
10 PtoK KS KttoKR4 22 Kto B2 R tks Kt ch 
il Kitke B Q tks Kt 23 Bike R K tks B ch and 
12 BtoQ KtS BtoQg2 wins 


(a) The situation is now somewhat similar to one which oc- 
cure in the King’s Gambit declined. 
(6) Intending to get rid of the Bishop, and afterwards Castle. 
(ec) Castling on the Queen’s eide would evidently be bad, but 
Q to Q B 4 seems preferable to the move made, 
(d@. Apparently the best square for the Queen, although the 
best is bad enough. 





CHESS IN GERMANY. 
The subjoined game between Mesars. Anderssen and Schallopp, 
occurred in the late Tournament of the West German Chess As- 


sociation, 
Evans Gambit Dgeciinep. 


White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. A. Mr. 8. Mr, A. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 KttoQBS8 P tks K P(c) 
2KtiwK BS KttoQBs 15 Kt tke K P toQ4¢ 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ Be 16 KttoK Kt3 KttoK B4é 
4PtoQKt4 BtoQkKts 17 BtKB4 KttoK RS 
5 Castles(a) PtoQ3 [5 Rte R4 Kt tks Kt Pid) 
6POQRS PtoQRs 19 K tke Kt QtoK R5 
7PtoRS BtoQR3 2 QteQ2 P to K Kt 4(e) 
8 PtoQKt5(6) FP tke P 21 BteKS(f) BtoK R6ch 
9 Btks KtP KKttoK2 22 K toR 28 
10 PtoQ4 K P tks P 13e Gto mises to B2 
ll Kt tks P Castles 24 QtoKRich KtoK 3 
12 Kt tks Kt Kt P tks Kt 2 QtoKR6ch K to K 2 (g) 
13 BtoQ3 PtoK B4é 26 Q tks Band wins 


(2) P to Q Kt 5, followed by Kt tks K P, leads to an interest- 
ing gare. 

es Probably the best mode of continuing the attack. 

(ce) P to K B 5 looks more advantageous for Black. 

(d) Very hazardous play against an opp t like And 

(e) This exposes the King so much, as to render Black's game 
indetensible 

(f) The winning move. 

(zg) If 25 K tks B, then follows :— 





White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. Werner. Mr. Wayte. Mr. Werner. Mr. Wayte. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 K tke Kt PtoQ Kt4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 2 PtoKB4 PtoQkt5 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 24 RtoQB2 Eeeats 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P «5 K toKt PtoK B4 
5PtoQBs BtoQB4a 26 PtoK 5 P tks P 
6 PtoQ4 P tke P 27 Kt tke P Q tks P 
7 Castles PtoQ3 ane: QwK3 
8 P tke P BtoQ Kt3 29QtoKB3 PtoKR3 
9 KttoQB3 ener 80 PtoKR4 BtoQkK3 
10 BtoQ3 KttoK2 Otek Rts Bto Q Kt4 
1l BtoQKt 2 Castles 82 K toR2 RtoQRk 
12 PtoQs5 KttoK KtS |83 PtoKR5_ K tks P (c) 
13 KttoQR4(a) PF toQ B4 84 RtoQ8ch BtoK 
4K KttoK KttoK BS 85 Rtks Beh QtksR 
15QKttkeB P tks Kt 36 QtoQKt8ch K to R2 
16QtoK BS KttkeB $y Q tks R Pch 
17 Kt tks Kt KttoQB5 38 Kto Kt Sead 
18 BtoQ Bs toR SOwest Q to K 8ch 
19 QRtoB k tke B (6) 40 K toK3 Q to K 6ch 
20 RtkeR KttoQ7 41 PtoK Kt3 QtoK5 
21 QtoK3 Kt tke 42 QtoK Ki6ch 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
A Tournament Game played at the York Chess Festival. 





And White draws by perpetual check. 


* (a) We do not recollect having seen this move tried before, 
by the first player, in the Evans’ attack. 


(6) Very weil played, as White’s bishop might have become 
troublesome before long. 
(¢) Thie i id cos‘s Black a well-earned vic- 





tory, by losing him a piece, which White does not fail to espy. 


— London Field. 


* The move ia question was first played by Mr. Anderssen some 
wo but is not considered so strong as Kt to K 2.—Chees 








Mr. Rogsuck DerenpineG Himseir.—Mr. Roebuck is de- 
termined not to be elected, and we think he is right, though 
he would do more wisely to retire from the contest altoge- 
ther, than to parade his old sins and his present shameiul- 
ness before his astonished constituents. Oo Tuesday he 
avowed sfresh his wish to see the United States divided, 
which would have been effected, he said, by acknowledging 
the South as hastily as the United Siates acknowledged Hut- 
gary in 1849, and so, as Mr. Roebuck says, breaking up the 
blockade—though how it would have been effected this Mr. 
Roebuck is not good enough to explain. Mr. Roebuck thinks 
that the independence of the Slave States and the new Slave 
Republic would have been an excellent thing, especially for 
the slaves themselves, though, as he undoubtedly assures us, 
he detes's slavery; and then he goes on to quote Lord Pa!- 
merston’s private approbation of his view as explained at 
Sheffield during the war. Lord Palmeraton greeted him, he 
says, on a visit made to Cambridge House just after that 
speecb, with “ Roebuck, Roebuck! what a devilish 
speech you made in Sheffield. . . . . why, I am entirely of 
your opinion, only I dare not officially say so.” As for its good- 
ness, We cannot see it—devilish perhaps it was. But did Lord 
Palmerston ever say anything of the kind? Mr. Roebuck 
certainly thinks so, and it is like Lord Palmerston. But since 
Mr. Roebuck’s delivery of a purely imaginary message from 
Napoleon III. to the House of Commons, we have ceased to 
hold his evidence as to ma‘ters of fact of much worth.—Spec- 
tator. 





RETIREMENT OF Two CoNSERVATIVES.—We have ted 
the loss the Conservative will suffer in the singular im- 
partiality, and the calm, clear, sagacious judgment of Sir Wm. 
Heathcote. We cannot help regretting also their loss of one 
of the most honest, clever, and sagacious of their party leaders 
in Genera! Peel, who is retiring from parliamentary life. In 
bim the Conservative party lose a type of the good- 
humo! » pugnacious, sharp-witted, old port-wine Tory, an 
excellent debater, more a than humorous, though not 
without humour, not at allinclined either to disguise or to be 
ashamed of old-fashioned prejudices, and yet clear-headed 
and businesslike in administration. He never assented, we 
believe, to bis pe in the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics, and very possibly thinks it a blunder to thisday. He 
was one of the few to be perfectly impenetrable to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s educating genius with regard to Reform, and as he 
would soon have needed more education on the Irish Church 
question, it is well perhaps that he should close a not inglo- 
rious career. 


Woman ann Hen Mr.—Miss Becker—for so we must call 
ber, although she is probably ashamed of being obliged to be a 
woman—the lady who read a paper before the British Associa- 
tion, which bore on the Two Sexes of Man, is doubtless highly 
gratified at the superior rank to which the Zimes bas promoted 
ber. That paper, in its account of what passed before the Re- 
vising Barrister at Manchester, with excellent irony stated that 
“Mr. Becker, who, with several other ladies, had been preseat 
since the opening of the Court, applied, on behalf of the womea 
— in Chorlton upon-Mediock, for a case of appeal.”— 


tw” The importation of rags from the Mediterranean, hides 
from Brazil, and other commodities from the tropics, is known 
to bring the germs of disease, chiefly fevers, which are sometimes 
very afflicting and fatal, Arzr’s Acus Cursg stimulates the Liver 
to excrete these germs from the system as effectually as it does 
the miasmatic poison of our Ague districts. Consequently it 
affords invaluable protection to stevedores and others whose oc- 
cupations expose them to these dangerous infections; and we 
hope to render them a valuable service in giving them this infor- 
mation.—({New York Despatch. 





A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868, 
Messrs. Warrier & WIxson, No. 625 Broadway. 
GuntLemen: Referring to the challenge of Mr. Pratt, whose 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine has been in use ten years 
without repairing, beg to state that I have used my Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing Machine, in family sewing, fourteen years, without even 


Aiti. 


FINANCIAL. 





FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. & Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 


SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 5 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co. 


BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 


Persons depositing with us may check at sight, same as with 
City Banks. 


Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on favour- 
able terms. 


Certificates of deposit iseued bearing interest. 
Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 
State, City and other Loans negotiated. 


HaTcH FooTE acs 


BANEERS, 











AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 12 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


J)MPORTERS and Orgsrs furnished ;jwith GOLD at current 


ates. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
EBUROPBAN BXPRESS. 





PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY,’ 
NEW YORK. 





DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 
Europe issued by 

AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 








‘NEW ¥ORK PIANO-FORTE CC., 
Nos, 340 and 342 BECOND AVENUE, 
orner of 20th Street, New York. 





the most trifling repairs, and it is now in so good that 
I would not exchange it for your latest number [now upwards of 


850,000]. One needle served me more than a year for fine 
sewing. 
Can any one beat this? 
Yours truly, Mrs. Anne WARNER. 


Any one who ean give a better report than this will be entitled 
to one of our new tucking gauges. 





White. Black. 
26 Rto K ch 26 KtoQ5 
27 Qto Kt7ch 27 Ktobda 
28 Qto K 7ch 3 KtoQs 
29 Kt 





SAMUEL V. HERING, 


JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


ATHLETIC CLUB GAMES: 
Ww 








Wueeier & Wiuts0on Manvracturine Co. 





DODWORTH'S BAND. 
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THE ALBION, 











Two Winters with the 
GOTHIC FURNACE. 


“ We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of 
Furnace and to point out a jew of its excellent points, such, for 
instance, a8 its Simplicity, Compactness, Ease of Management 
and Control, Economy of Fuel, ete. Having given it a trial for 
two unusually severe winters, we Lave found no reason to abate 
the recommendation first given. We find no difficulty in keeping 
fire all winter with this Furnace. The fire was built last Octover 
and continued to burn without cessation or rebuilding until 
Spring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 
one ton of coal per month. To prevent the air from becoming 
dry a water Evaporator is placed in the air chamber.—From the 
Cu tivetor and Country Gentleman, June 1868. 


HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, 


J. Riick, 


INSURANCE. 





Manufacturer and dealer in 


























ALISES, and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 





ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manvractvurer, 
605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches 
and Dwellings. Send for a Catalogue. 
Also for sale the celebrated Prize Medal Zere Refrigerators, 
and the Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 


STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular. 








HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 


UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
No. 35 UNION SQUARE. New York. 


THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour 8t h, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE’S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANTS 
SELTZER ApERIENT 


AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Ever offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 
The nurting babe, ite brothers and sisters, its parents and 
rind parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
ecir diffcrent complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4 OCO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
Cured by BATES’S 


Stammerin Lg Patayt APPLIAN- 


ces. For Descrip- 
Drawings, address 




















tive Pamphlet and 
Simpson & Co., Box 5076, New York. 
DALLY AND HAWLEY, 


PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSB PAINTERS, 
No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 30th and 81st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Glasing promptly attended to, 





for Show Case and Win 


JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 
The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
dow Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stend- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar er Bottle. Orders received at the 
Office and LDepot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Bts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE#E-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a leans Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HuLLY, and all kinds of ips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. 








Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affecti and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarceiyjneed to be 
informed ot its virtues or uses. 
Scrofulous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of ita hideous forms, either on the surface or omg the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. nce the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SaRSAPARILL<A is advisable, even when no active symptoms of d's 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the iollowing complaints 
g ly find i diate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA; St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
‘etter, Balt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
and other eruptions or visible forma of 

Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, D ¥, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercu Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis, 
Rheumatism and Gout, when ca hd accum 8 of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
_-. Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
aundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SaRsaPaRILa is a restorer for the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listiess, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
a ng or Fears, or any of the affecti symp tie of 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial 


Prepared by DR. J.0, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Anal Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere 


OLLOWAY’S PILL8.—COLDS AND SORE THROAT.— 

The foundation of a cold or affection of the throat that 
lasts the winter through is often laid inautumn. If you are 
threatened with disease of any of the respiratory organs, rub tne 
external surface night and morning with HOLLOWAY’S OINT- 
MENT and keep the bowels regular with HOLLOWAY’s PILLS. 
A cold, cough, or sore throat promptly treated in this way is 
speedily cured, and all danger of consumption or broncuitis 
avoided. Sold by all Druggists. 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH to 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC 4&4 CO., 
PHARMAUVEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York. 



























Being desirous of protecting our it and the public 

st a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
similar name, we would rok them to closely observe tbat they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE mank:| GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Nanoer 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 

303—404-—170-—351, 
am aps assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
—An injunction was ited by the Sup Court 
CAUTION! hy York) at General Term, January, 1867, 

against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 
Haxny Owns, JOSEPH GLLLOTT & 81) 

Bole Agent 











READ! 


ONE COMPANY AGAINST ONE HUNDRED. 


ONE HUNDRED COMPANIES [or coursz] AGAIN3T 
ONE, 





ONE Life Insurance Company thoroughly classes and sub 
classes its risks. 


ONE hundred Companies do not. 
and live. 


Why not? They can’t 


ONE Company thus adjusts an appropriate premium to 
each class of risks, the same asis done in Marine and Fire 
Insurance. 


ONE hundred do not, dut charge all of the same age one 
price, 


One Company places each kind of risk in ao class by it- 
self, as it were in so many Companies; the members 
of each share only their own losses and expenses; this secures 
to the “ best risks’ the lowest mortality, of course the largest 
surplus, and first and last the best terms; others in propor- 
tion to risk, as is just; this distinct classing is better than is 
done in Marine and Fire risks. 


ONE hundred Companies cannot do this, because they are 
already started, and they depend upon the best risks to pay 
the losses of the inferior ones already taken. 


ONE Company shows that one price for cne age and health, 
makes the “ best risks” pay too much and receive too little; 
and of course the inferior risks pay too little and receive too 
much, 

One hundred Companies through their interested agents say 
that this is wrong. 

ONE Company aske the public not to listen to interested 
parties, but to investigate for itself, 


ONE hundred Companies through ten thousand interested 
agents (perhaps for want of proper information, they are 
invited to obtain it gratis,) misrepreseat the American 
System. 


One Company is based upon the result of the experiments 
of one hun¢red Companies, and is right because they are 
wrong. If not right, why not. 


One hundred Companies, having no truthful arguments 
against the new system, again prove that “necessity is the 
mother of invention,”’ 


One Company tries to make Life Insurance plain to all, and 
just to all, and therefore is appropriately named 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., 419 and 421 Broadway. 


You can insure by mail. Send for circulars and learn how. 


It will cost notaing to learn your probable measure of life. 





OHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENERAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


STAINED CLASS. 
SHAK? 








HENRY E. 
147 & 149 HAST TWENTY-SEOCOND BT., N. Y. 


M. TRILLARD, 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 

COR. OF 20TH BT. 


J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
memts, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND 8TREET, Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 

held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warran for eix years 
Second-hand Pianos. Méiodeons, and Organs at great b Ds. 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if par- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
aa Steinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos io let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Lilus' »» led. Ware- 
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trated catalozues « 
rooms, No, 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE " WATERS & CO 














THE ALBION! 








KEY TO AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





LIFE INSURANCE CHART FOR 1868. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by J. B. ECCLESINE, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of N. Y. 





ABSTRACT OF CHARTER AND BY-LAW PROVISIONS AS TO “FROFITS,” INTHREST ON CAPITAL, Btc. 





MUTUAL, MIXED AND STOCK COMPANIES. 





The subject of the proper share of Life Insurance Surplus which should be apportioned to 
Stockholders is exciting public attention, and might as well now as ever be thoroughly sifted and 
criticised, thereby eliminating from the friction of conflicting interests such just rales of equity 
[Juste millieu) as will be approved by the general public, and by the mass of Stock and Policy- 
holders.—Hon, William Barnes’ [Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York} 9th AnnuaL Report, 1868, p, bxxix. 


The Principal PURELY-MUTUAL COMPANIES of the United States. 


ALL PROFITS PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


The object of these societies is to retain among the members themselves the whole 
benefits arising from their premiums. It is plain that, by this method alone, the public can 
derive the entire advantages which the present knowledge of the science of Life Assurance 
can confer, That knowledge enables men of integrity and intelligence to give the com- 
munity every profit which can possibly arise from Life Assurance. If any cavil can be 
made about the rate of premiums, none can be possibly made about the just appropriation 
of the aecumulations, until it can be proved that it is more beneficial for the assured to 
take a part, rather than the whole of the bonuses and surpluses—TuHe INSURANCE GUIDE 
AND Hanp Book, Lonpon, 1868. 


BERKSHIRE, Pittsfield, Mass. 
All profits paid to Policy-holders. 
CHARTER OAK, Hartford, Conn. 
All profits paid to Policy holders. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, Hartford, Conn. 
All profits paid to Policy-holders. 
CRAFT8MEN’S, 214 Broadway, N.Y. 


All profits payable to Policy holders, annually, 
Cn contribution plan. 


EQUITABLE, 92 Brondway, N.Y. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders, annually, on 
contribution plan, 


GUARDIAN, 102 Broadway, N.Y. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders. 
eReCC ATES MUTUAL, 231 Broadway, | 
N.Y. 


MUTUAL LIFE 146 Broadway, N.Y. 


| All profits paid to Policy-holders, annually, on 
| contribation plan. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT, Newark, NJ. 
All profits paid to Policy-holders. 
NATIONAL LIFE, Montpelier, Vt. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders; dividends 
declared annually afte: fourth payment. 


NEW YORK LIFE, 112 Broadway, N.Y. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders, annually, on 
contribution plan. ° 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, Boston, Mass. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders, annually, on 
contribution plan. 


STANDARD, 203 Broadway, N.Y. . 
All profits paid to policy-holders. 
— MUTUAL, Augusta, Me., and Boston, 
fi licy-holders annually. _ 
Ali profits credited a 0 annually. All profits paid to Policy-holders, 
JOHE HABOOCEK, Becton, Mass WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS, 132 Broadway 
All profits paid to Policy-holders; dividends N.Y. 
applied second year on contribution plan. 
M -——-—eeaeine MUTUAL, Springfield, 
ass. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders. 


WASHINGTON, 155 Broadway, N.Y. 


All profits paid to Policy-holders, annually, on 
contribution plan. 





All profits paid to Policy-holders. 


MIXED COMPANIES. 
A PART OF WHOSE PROFITS ARE PAID TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


“* Stock Life Insurance, as an independent system, does not exist any longer. 
in the barnacle way to the Mutual systeim.””—[ Massachusetts Comm'rs Report, 

After the experimental stage of a Company is passed, and it will probably be in two or three 
years, if ever, the guarantee capital becomes perfectly unnecessary ; and every cent which it costs 
nore than the earning of its investment is a bootless extravagance and waste of the policy-holders’ 
money.—{ Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners’ Reports, page 63. 

There can hardly be & HAPPIER SBT OF CAPITALISTS on earth than one which bas obtained a 
right, by perpetual charter, to ineure lives, receiving from the proceeds, first, legal interest, semi- 
aunually, on stock, AS ASURE THING, and secondly, 20 per cent. of what are called profits, 
that is, prem'ums proving to be surplus, for ever.—| Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners’ Ke- 
port, page 158, 

‘The capital stock of Companies of this class when firmly established, are valued at from 400 to 
500 per cent. over par value. 


It only adheres 


STOCKHOLDERS’ PROFITS OVER LEGAL INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 





GLOBE, 160 Falton Street, N. Y. 

Interest on capital of $100,000 at 7 per cent., 
payable semi-annually. “‘I'wenty per cent. of 
the net profits to be set aside, to belong to the 
Policy-holders, and to be held by tue Company 
asa permanent guarantee fund, not to exceed 

300 ; but the interest thereon to be paid an- 
nually to the Stockholders.” 


GREAT WESTERN, 20 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
20 per cent. ot profits payable to Stockholders. 
HAHNEMANN, Cleveland, O. 
10 per cent. set apart for retirement ot paid w 
capital of $200,000. Interest paid annuaily at 


3-10 per cent. on $100,000 as the responsible capi- 
tal, under Ublo general law. a ’ 


KNICKERBOCKER, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


Stockholders are entitled to twenty per cent. of 
the profits, besides an interest dividend on the 
capital, Dividends declared to Policy-holders 
annually, since 1861, after three payments made 
and applicable on the 4th year. Interest and pro- 
fit dividends paid to Stockholders on $100,000 
capital, from 1853 to 1867, $189,31075. ‘Total 
prewiums received since organization, up to De- 
cember 31, 1867, $4,074521 74, and total divi- 
dends declared to Policy holders, $146,571 29, 
paid or allowed $42,037 29. 


MANHATTAN, 156 Broadway, N. Y. 

7 per cent. interest on $100,000 capital, and 
one-eighth of the profits payable to the Stock- 
holders annually, in cash. Residue of profits 
paid Policyholders annually after three payments 
made. Total interest and profit dividends paid 
Stockholders from 1853 to 1867, $226,000. Total 
dividends declared to Policyholders, ¢906,868 7) 
up to December 31, 1867. 

METROPOLITAN, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 

10 per cent. of profits payable to Stockholders. 

MUTUAL PROTECTION, 162 Broadway, N. ¥. 
(Organized 1868). 

Cash capital $100,000 ; 7 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually ; twenty cent. of net pro- 
fits to be set apart and helu by the Company as a 
permanent guarantee fund, subject to losses of 
the Company, interest upon which funda shail be 
paid annually, pro rata, to the Stockholders, 


during past years, bas run up to six or eight 


holders, who contributed to produce such pro’ 


NATIONAL, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 
10 per cent. ot profits payable to Stockholders 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL, Newark, N. J. 
10 per cent. of profits payable to Stockholders 


NORTH AMERICA, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Interest dividend of 7 per cent. per annum on 
$100,000 capital, payable semi ey? 8tock- 
holders to be also credited annually $2,000 as a 
reserve fund, payable to them upon retirement 
of the capital stock. One-eighth of rem: ininz 
surplus payable to Stockholders annually, wit: 
interest dividend. Residue of profits credit: d to 
participating Policybolders, and to be represeuc 
ed by scrip, red ble, on reaching $500,000, to 
extent deemed advisable by board. Interest and 
a dividend paid to Stockholders, 1864 to 

867, $75,000, exclusive of $8 000 reserve fund, 
credited to them. Amount of dividends declar- 
ed to Policyholders, outetanding and unapplied, 
$175,012 47. 


PH NIX MUTUAL, Hartford, Conn. 


StockLolders receive 6 per cent. on chartered 
capital of $100,000, only $16,000 being paid up. 
‘Al residue profits paid to the insureu. 


SECURITY, 31 Pine Street, N. Y. 


20 per cent. of profits payable to Stockholders 
under original charter, but the Stockholders 
have signed agr t under ded charter, 
limiting interest on capital to 12 per cent. per 
annum, currency. 


UNITED STATES, 40 Wall Street, N. Y. 


20 per cent. of net profits paid to Stockholders, 
besides annual interest oo capital. Capital late- 
ly increased to $200,000; charter authorizes in- 
crease to one million. Interest and dividends 
paid on stock, 1851 to 1868, $242,757 55. Amount 
of profit dividends declared to Policyholders, 
now outstanding, reported to Mass., at present 
value, $155,000. Policyholders’ share iu profits 
on stock plan. 


WORLD MUTUAL, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


123¢ per cent. of profits payable to Stockbold- 
ers. None yet apportioned. 











STOCK COMPANIES 
The following is a list of the stock companies which pay all the profits of ‘he business to 
the Stockholder. . 


To us it does not seem wise for any legislature to farm out to capitalists the business of 
collecting and managing the funds provided by the people for their widows and orphans.— 
[{ Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners’ Reports page 157. 

“ Humaa life is too sacred an interest, it has too many relations besides the pecuniary, 
too much of the value that transcends arithmetic, and we hear of too many exhumations to 
test the validity of life policies, to trust it to the STOCK MARKET like coal, copper or pe- 
troleum.”’—[ Massachusetts Commissioners Report, 1865. 

The value of the stocks of al! well-managed “ PROPRIETARY” companies in England, 


times their par value, while the policies never 


increase in value. Therecan be but one explanation for this, namely that there were large 
profits in the business, which might have been, BUT WERE NOT, divided among the policy 


fits. 


“ But the great objection, after all, to the Stock Plan, lies at the foundation of the system. 


After a man becomes 4 policy-holder in a Stock Company, he has no favors to expect from 
the stockholders—their interests are diametrically opposed to his. The public demand that 
their money shall produce something for themselves. ”— Anon. 





ETNA, Hartford, Conn. 


One and one-half per cent. on participating 
premiums: $75,654 paid Stockholders in 1867, 
being 134 forty-four-one bundred per cent. on 
eash capital. No portion of profits secured to 
Policy-holders by charter or by laws. 


AMERICAN TONTINE, 149 Broadway, N. Y. 

Incorporated 1868. 

Stockholders entitled to ten per cent. annual 
interest, payable sem!-anuaally, and profits on 
avy business done on stock plan. 

ASBURY, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1867. Interest on capital and 
20 per cent. of profits payable semi-annually to 
Stockholders. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL, Albany, N. Y. 


Twenty per .cent. of profits credited to 
the Stockholders until guarantee capital re- 
deemed. 


BROOKLYN, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 
Twenty |per cent. of profits payable to 
—* Cen Only twelve per cent. interest 
P 








CONTINENTAL, 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

12 cent. of fits over legal interest, 
peratie to Biockhbiders $28,000 paid to 

tockholders in 1863, being 23 per cent. ou 
paid up capital. 
ECONOMICAL, Providence, R. I. 

By amendment of Charter in June, 1963, in- 
terest is limited toseven per cent. per annum on 
** each share of capital stock.”—Residue of pro- 
fits after providing for a reserve fund of 
$200,000 to go to policy holders. 

EXCELSIOR, 63 William Street, N. Y. 

10 per cent. of net profits payable to Stock- 
holders. 

FIRST NATIONAL ECLECTIC, 35 Union 

Equare, N. ¥ 


Inco 1868—20 per cent. of fits to 
be wedhea tot Stockholders. — 
GERMANIA, 90 Broadway, N. Y. 


Stockholders, after 1869, are limited to 5 per 
cent. on capital, over legal interest. 
HOME, 258 Broadway, N. Y. 
yon = are ogo eee 12 per cent. 
on . payable half-yearly. reserve fund 
Of €200,000 fe to be made up gut of promte at die- 
cretion of Directors, 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Wash- 
ington, D.C 


{Jay Cooke & Co.,] chartered July 25, 1838— 
Capital one million, with power to increase on 
vote of Stockholders at annual or special meet- 
ne, None of the profits to be paid to Policy- 

ers. 


os —~ Sa POPULAR, 417 Broadway, New 
ork. 


“No dividends to the insured are made by 
this Company until the lapse of the period of 
expectation on the premium age of entry, on the 
amount or proportion of such dividends then to 
be made is not specified in the charter or by 
law.”"—[Barnes’ Report, 1868, p. Ixxxvi. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL, Hartford, Conn. 


All profits payable to Stockholders on Pro- 
prietary Tables. 


» see ** Umderwriter’s e 
ifty Cents per copy. Published by 





| NEW YORK STATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


All profits payable to Stockholders. 


UNIVERSAL, 69 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


All surplus to be credited to the Stockholders, 
pro rata, bat to remain in the hands of the Com- 
pany as a “guarantee surplus fund,” for the 
security of Policy-holders, until such fund shail 
amount to $1,801,000, which, with the capital, 
will make the sam of two million dollars; there, 
afier all the profits may be divided among the 
stockholders. 


TRAVELERS, Hartford, Conn. 


| All profits on prietary tables paid to 
| Stockholders, but the Company have prepared 
tables to insure also st matual profit rates. 








For all further iculars of Capital, Assets, Income, Expenditure, Premium and Dividend 
Lt insuran 


ce Chart, 1867 to ’6s.”" Price 


J. B. ECCLESINE, 
Editor and Proprietor “ Watt Srrezet UNDERWRITER.” 
OFPIOB, 100 BROADWAY, ROOM No. 6. 









